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_INTRODUCTION 


WITH so many excellent cookery manuals already 
to be had, it seems almost an impertinence to 
add another to their numbers, yet this one arose 
from the suggestion of a bachelor girl herself. 
Last year I wrote a series of articles for the 
bachelor girl, which appeared in The Evening 
News, and one girl, who had followed some of my 
suggestions, wrote that she wished I would make 
a book on the same lines—“‘just all the odds and 
ends that a girl can do when she is on her own.”’ 

I have tried to carry out that idea, remember- 
ing days when I first came to London, and for a 
time lived in a bed-sitting room, cooking for 
myself. I wanted to find out how much it cost to 
live, as well as being ‘“‘finnicky’’ over food. That, 
by the way, is why I have kept off kippers in this 
little book. Their smell is not pleasant to go to 
bed with, and of all edibles, their aroma clings! 
Recalling those days when the girl who lived in 
the room below cooked kippers for breakfast 
and supper, too, because, as she owned, they 
were the only things she knew how to do—and 
‘‘they were done in next to no time!’ I have 
avoided them here. 
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After the ‘‘bed-sitter,” a flat, shared with 
sisters, gave Me more opportunities for finding 
out what fun there is to be had out of cooking 
for friends, as well as yourself. One man, a 
famous novelist today, told me last summer he 
still remembers those dinners when he helped 
us wash-up—but always wondered how we 
managed so many dishes with so few saucepans! 
Camping and caravanning trains one to be 
handy with few utensils, one picks up tips in 
other women’s kitchens, yet now, with a school- 
girl daughter of my own, I am grateful to my 
mother, who first taught me to cook, and led 
me to be interested in old country “‘receipts,”’ 
and then folk-lore. When I go home she still has 
‘‘lardie cake’? made for me, with some of the 
nice old country things which you get only in 
homes where cooking is regarded as something 
still to be proud of. 

In a little book of this type I have dealt but 
sketchily with a Gargantuan subject. It has been 
difficult to decide what to leave out and what to 
put in, but I have tried to remember my own 
early attempts, the utensils I had, the limited 
accommodation, as well as the time in which 
one could cook a meal. There are hundreds of 
good cookery books you can buy, with neatly 
arranged recipes; if I had space I would have 
included many tables of ‘“‘what to do,” which, 
with years of practical experience behind, I 
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carry in my head. So instead of giving recipes in 
alphabetical order I have gossiped, hoping my 
little book may lead you to buy, later, one of the 
practical manuals which deal with cookery from 
A to Z. May I add, if you get as much enjoyment 
out of planning and cooking a meal as I do— 
you will often find yourself feeling quite happy 
with a saucepan and your cooking-stove, even 
if it is only a one-ring burner in a bed-sitting 
room. 


MOLLIE STANLEY WRENCH 


I 
COOKING ON A GAS-RING 


THE one-burner gas-ring in a bed-sitting room 
may be regarded with disdain by the accom- 
plished cook, but necessity being the mother of 
invention, a bachelor girl often has to make this 
suffice for all her cooking. Nevertheless, with a 
double saucepan, a frying-pan, a kettle, or a 
saucepan with an asbestos mat to place between 
gas and pan, she can do a great deal, and with 
fireproof dishes, too, which are placed over the 
asbestos mat, delicious meals can be cooked in 
the serving-dish, and so washing-up is lessened. 
The following are chosen from a large number 
of recipes which have been tested out with a 
one-ring gas-burner. They might be cooked, too, 
on an oil-stove. With a double saucepan the water 
in the lower part can be utilised for washing-up, so 
an economy in gas is effected. These dishes are 
suitable for supper dishes, or for week-end meals. 


SAVOURY KIDNEYS 


Ingredients: One, (or two) per person; to each kidney 
allow one small onion, one carrot, scraped, cut 
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lengthwise into strips, then cut into dice; one table- 
spoonful of cut macaroni, (the Savoy kind is cut up 
in packets already for use); salt and pepper to taste, 
and a little finely shredded parsley. Sufficient water 
to cover. A piece of butter the size of a walnut should 
be allowed for each kidney. 


Method: Dip each kidney in boiling water for a 
minute, then with a sharp knife remove the skin, also 
the fat. Split each in half. Place the butter in a casser- 
ole, set this over the gas-burner, and when the butter 
is ‘“fizzling’? put in the kidneys, and allow them to 
cook in the butter for five minutes. Add the diced 
carrot, onion, and macaroni, also flavouring, and then 
add sufficient water to barely cover all. Bring to boiling- 
point, then reduce the heat, and keep at simmering- 
point for an hour. This does not spoil, however, by 
longer cooking. Now for each kidney make a square 
of toast, or, failing toast, trim a piece of bread into 
shape, place each kidney on this, arrange the vegetable 
mixture around, then thicken and brown the gravy 
and pour over. 


Variations of this: Diced kidneys and mushrooms; 
diced kidneys and rice; kidneys and tomatoes; a 
mutton cutlet and macaroni with carrots; butter 
beans, (a handful put in soak the night before) with a 
small piece of steak and two small onions; a leg of 
chicken, and rice with carrots. 


Note.—In Soho, as in France, part of a chicken 
may be bought. 


Hort-Pot, that excellent dish, so much in favour 
with north country housewives, usually cooked 
in the oven, may be done this way. 
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Ingredients: One pound of middle neck of mutton, 
one pound of potatoes, two to three onions, salt and 
pepper, water to cover. 


Method: Remove the fat, or most of it from the meat, 
cut into neat joints. Slice up the onions thinly, slice 
the potatoes thickly after peeling. Lay the meat at the 
bottom of a casserole, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
then add the sliced onions, cover with the sliced 
potatoes, sprinkling each layer with a pinch of pepper 
and salt. Put in sufficient cold water to barely cover, 
then lay a sheet of greased paper over the top before 
putting on the lid. Set over the asbestos mat, bring 
to boiling-point, then reduce the heat, and let it 
gently simmer for two hours. The remains of this 
may be re-heated. 


Variations of this: One pound of lean beef, or if liked half 
a pound of beef and half a pound of mutton. Instead 
of potatoes, butter or haricot beans may be used. They 
should be soaked the night before. A small piece of 
veal, say half a pound, with carrots, onions, and 
potatoes, with a pinch of dried thyme sprinkled over 
the meat before cooking. Beef and bacon. Allow one 
rasher of bacon per person, roll this up and place 
with the beef, then cover with onion and a layer of 
potatoes. 


TRIPE AND Onions. When buying the tripe 


ask for a piece of the honeycomb, if possible, as 
this is the best portion. Half a pound is ample, 
but this is a light and easily digested meat. 


Ingredients: Half a pound of tripe, two onions, 
half a pint of milk, a piece of butter the size of a small 
egg, salt and pepper, a tablespoonful of cornflour. 
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Method: Wash the tripe, lay it on a board and cut 
into neat pieces. Cut up the onions. Place tripe and 
onions in a casserole, sprinkle with pepper and salt, 
cover with cold water, and bring to the boil. Reduce 
the heat, simmer till the tripe is tender, then drain off 
the liquid, but keep the casserole covered. Now make a 
white sauce as follows: Put the cornflour into a basin 
and mix this to a smooth paste with a little of the milk. 
Heat the rest of the milk to boiling-point in a clean 
saucepan, add the butter, and when this is dissolved 
stir this slowly to the cornflour paste, taking care to 
stir with a wooden-spoon all the time. Now add the 
liquid in which the tripe was cooked, return all to the 
saucepan, set over the gas-ring, and stir till it boils, 
then simmer for eight minutes, stirring all the time 
with a wooden-spoon. This should be a creamy white 
sauce. Now place tripe and onions on a hot dish, mask 
with white sauce, and serve with fried crodtons of 
bread, or, fried tomatoes, or plain boiled rice, or 
mashed potatoes, or macaroni or vermicilli, or plain 
toasted bread. 


When celery is in season this may be substituted 
for onions, or if liked, the onions can be fried 
beforehand, as this makes a more “tasty” dish, 
or plainly boiled tripe may be served with a 
purée of tomatoes. Excellent tomato purée may be 
bought in tins. Chutney, too, is excellent served 
with tripe. 


Rick CHEESE makes a nutritious dish for an 
evening meal, and when one does not wish for 
meat this can form the main item; if meat is served 
then a small portion of this can follow as a savoury 
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of a substantial kind, when no pudding need be 
thought of. It is cooked in a double saucepan. 


Ingredients: Half a teacupful of rice, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a cupful of water, a cupful of milk, a small 
cupful of grated stale cheese, one egg, a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut, and a dust of cayenne. 


Method: Wash the rice, put it in the upper half of the 
saucepan, add salt and the cupful of water. Put water 
in the lower half of pan, and bring to the boil. Let the 
rice cook till the water is absorbed, then add the milk 
and well stir with a wooden-spoon and cook again. 
From time to time stir, and add the grated cheese and 
butter. Last of all beat up the egg, stir this in and add 
the dash of cayenne. 

Have a pretty china dish ready, put the mixture 
in this and serve with buttered or dry toast, or with 
fried tomatoes. 

If you have a gas-stove, proper, with a grill, the 
mixture can be put into a buttered baking-dish and 
set beneath the grill to brown. The browning improves 
its appearance. 


Variations of thts: A cupful of Savoy macaroni, or, 
enough of the ordinary long kind broken up into short 
pieces, sufficient to fill a teacup; or spagetti, with a 
cupful of tomato purée added. 


Bacon AND Beans. This good old-fashioned 
dish which our grandfathers declared ‘‘fit for a 
king,”’ can be cooked in a casserole, but you need 
not wait until broad beans are in, delicious 
though they are. An excellent winter dish can 
be made with flagelots, or green haricots, or 
with butter beans. They must be soaked before- 
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hand for twelve hours. A small piece of gammon 
cooked with the beans will be excellent hot, and 
then come in cold for a breakfast dish. The 
gammon should be put in the casserole, enough 
cold water to cover added, one clove stuck in, 
and the beans placed around. Bring to the boil 
and cook slowly for one and half hours. 

When broad beans are in they should be 
shelled, dropped into a saucepan of boiling water 
and cooked slowly for twenty minutes. Slices of 
fried ham or bacon make a good meal with these, 
and parsley sauce may be poured over the beans. 

A slice of grilled or fried ham or bacon, too, 
with peas, makes an excellent meal, and when 
green peas are not in, there are very good dried 
varieties sold in packets. These require steeping 
the night before, but other kinds sold in cans 
require only heating. 


Savoury Rice. I first ate this dish in Provence, 
where it was called Poulet au Citron, and an eggy 
sauce, tasting of lemon, was served with the 
savoury rice. Sometimes you can buy giblets 
by the pound from a poulterer, so do not need a 
chicken or fowl to get sufficient livers, but failing 
chicken’s livers try a veal kidney instead. It is 
quite as good. 


Ingredients: One cupful of rice, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, two cupfuls of water, two chicken’s livers, or 
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one veal kidney, or, the giblets of a fowl can be used if 
desired; one teaspoonful of minced parsley. 


Method: Set the rice, after washing it, in the upper 
half of a double saucepan, put in the salt, add the 
cupful of water, bring to boiling-point and let it cook 
till all the water is dissolved, then add a little more. 
Wash the chicken’s livers, cut into small dice, add to 
the rice, and gently stir in with a fork, and from time 
to time add the rest of the water. Cook again till rice 
and meat are done. If kidney is used follow the same 
method. If giblets are used cut up the liver, kidney and 
gizzard, and let the neck with its meaty part cook 
with the rice, then take out the neck and scrape off 
all the meat afterwards to add to the savoury dish. 


When the rice is cooked, serve on a hot dish 
with a rack of dry toast accompanying, and if 
you like the French sauce it is made as follows: 
Beat up two eggs in a bowl with a pinch of black 
pepper, and a pinch of salt. Squeeze the juice ofa 
lemon into a teacup, and add this slowly to the 
beaten eggs, then add a little water, or, if you 
have it, a little stock. Put this mixture in a jug 
or jar, and stand it in hot water over the gas till 
it thickens like custard. It should be poured over 
the savoury rice. 

Then, with a one-ring gas-burner, you can make 
delicious Welsh Rarebit, a meal in itself, if done 
this way. It was an old Sussex shepherd who 
showed me how to make it, and he was very 
emphatic that a little old ale should go in. The 
bachelor girl, however, is not likely to have this, 
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so, instead, I suggest a tablespoonful, or more, of 
Worcester sauce. 


Ingredients: Quarter of a pound of dried cheese, 
grated, one egg, quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, 
one teaspoonful of made mustard, a piece of butter 
the size of an egg, one shallot, grated, or, if you can 
get them, a few chives finely shredded, half a cupful 
of milk, two tablespoonsful of old ale, or Worcester 
sauce, a dust of cayenne. Toast per person, one slice, 
well-buttered. 


Method: Melt the butter in a clean saucepan over 
the gas-burner, add the milk, then the grated cheese, 
and stir until the cheese is melted. Now add seasonings 
and stir in the mustard, then the Worcester sauce. 
Next add the shredded chives, or shallot, lastly beat 
up the egg and stir in. This mixture can be kept hot 
in a double saucepan until needed and does not spoil. 
Serve on hot buttered toast. 


Tomato CuHEEse. This is another good dish, 
which can be served as the principal dish, or, 
if liked, in small shell dishes as a savoury. 
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Ingredients: A cupful of grated cheese, a cupful of 
bread crumbs, one egg, a tablespoonful of butter, half 
a teacupful of tomato purée, salt and pepper to taste, a 
teaspoonful of Worcester sauce, half a teaspoonful of 
mustard, a little milk, and some slices of buttered toast. 


Method: Soak the bread crumbs in milk, and the 
grated cheese, also the egg well beaten. Mix the must- 
ard, Worcester sauce and tomato purée, then stir in 
with the other ingredients. Put the whole into the 
double saucepan with the butter on top, and cook for 
an hour. This can be served on buttered toast or in 
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shell dishes, or, in a buttered pie-dish can be set under 
the grill for a few minutes to brown, if you have this. 


There are various dishes, too, which the girl 
who lives in a bed-sitting room may prepare in 
the morning, and set over a glimmer of gas, so 
that when she gets in at night her meal will be 
ready, piping hot. Scotch Broth is one of these, 
and a bowl of this in the evening with fresh fruit 
or with cream cheese and salad to follow makes a 
thoroughly good meal. Scrag of mutton is best for 
this, or, if she gets what is called “‘best end of the 
neck” she will have delicious cutlets with the 
broth, and can eat the cutlets with vegetables 
and gravy, saving the rest of the broth for next 
night. Almost any vegetables can be used as they 
come into season. 


Ingredients: To a pound of scrag allow a quart of cold 
water, half a cupful of pearl barley or rice, two carrots, 
two onions, one leek, half a small turnip, a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley, pepper and salt to taste, and a 
bunch of sweet herbs. Failing these, dried herbs can 
be bought in packets, and half a teaspoonful tied in a 
little piece of clean muslin, will give a flavour to 
Scotch broth that is quite delectable. 


Method: Wash the meat, remove the fat, scrape off 
the meat from the bones, lay the bones and meat in a 
casserole or saucepan, and scatter the chopped parsley 
over. Dust with pepper and salt. Prepare the vegetables 
cut them into dice, add these, also the pearl barley or 
rice. Next add the bouquet of herbs. Add the cold 
water, bring the whole to the boil, then reduce heat 
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and let it simmer as long as you require. If liked, a 
potato may be diced and added, and when green peas 
are in season these make it much nicer. 


Mock TurTLE Soup is another delicious soup 
which can be left all day; but for this halfa calf’s 
head is necessary, so that the day it is made the 
cooked calf’s head should be made the dish for 
supper. The half-tongue will make a breakfast 
dish in the morning, and the brains will make a 
savoury the next evening, following the soup. As 
this makes a large quantity it is a dish to prepare 
when the bachelor girl entertains, but it is quite 
easy to cook and serve. When buying the head 
ask your butcher to break the bones for you, then 
the half-head will go more easily into a smaller 
pan. 


Ingredients: Half a calf’s head, two quarts of water, 
two shallots, two onions, one carrot, half a turnip, 
two sticks of celery, a bunch of herbs, a blade of mace, 
three ounces of flour, three ounces of butter, six 
cloves, salt and pepper to taste, half a pound of raw 
ham, and a glass of sherry. 


Method: If the butcher has broken the bones of the 
calf’s head this can be tied in a piece of muslin, which 
enables a much smaller pan to be used. Melt the 
butter in a pan, cut up the vegetables and fry them in 
this. Remove the brains from the head, and place them 
in cold, salted water, but leave the tongue with the 
rest of the meat. Place meat, fried vegetables and 
water in a pan, bring to the boil, and then reduce heat, 
and leave to simmer as long as required. The meat 
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can be lifted out, part of it used as a supper dish, the 
other should be cut into neat pieces to add to the soup. 
To thicken this put the flour in a bowl or basin, stir 
to a creamy paste with a little cold water, then pour 
in some of the hot stock, stir well, then return the 
mixture to the stock, and cook for eight minutes, 
stirring all the time. 


When the soup is needed add the sherry, stir well, 
then add the cut up pieces of calves head. Usually, 
when left, this will set in a nice jelly, and various 
delicious meaty dishes may be made with it, which, 
served in summer with salad, are delicious. 


The raw ham may be omitted, but if minced and 
added to the stock is generally considered an improve- 
ment, and should cook with the rest of the ingredients. 


Other dishes easily cooked on a one-ring gas- 
burner are Scrambled Eggs with their manifold 
variations of flavourings with tomato purée, 
grated cheese, minced ham, chopped up chicken 
or meat of any kind, also fish. Cold peas stirred 
into the mixture, herbs, or even cold new potatoes, 
diced, and the mixture served on slices of buttered 
toast, make a good meal for supper. 

With the frying-pan and the gas-ring many 
tasty and appetising dishes are quickly possible. 
Lamb’s fry is very good, so is liver and bacon, 
bacon and tomatoes, omelets, plain or savoury, 
fillets of fish, egged and breadcrumbed, lamb 
cutlet and tomatoes; whilst herrings, boned, 
rolled in fine oatmeal and fried in butter, make 
one of the best possible meals. A fishmonger will 
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bone them, if asked. When in season, too, cod’s 
roe, first parboiled, then cut into slices when 
cold, egged and breadcrumbed, and fried, is 
truly delicious. 
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One grey Saturday afternoon last year a bachelor 
girl telephoned me. “We’ll have hot buttered 
scones for tea,’’ she added. 

Remembering Scotch Baps and Scones which 
she and I have cooked in a frying-pan over a 
gas-ring in her “digs’’, I rolled up an overall, 
taking this with me. But as I ascended the stairs 
of that Bloomsbury boarding-house, delicious 
whiffs of cake-making met me, and it was a very 
excited young woman who showed me the results 
of her Saturday afternoon’s baking. 

Not, however, in the iron frying-pan, which, 
hitherto had done duty. There is now an oven for 
the girl of small means who lives alone, likes to 
cook for herself, but has only an oil-stove or a 
one-ring gas-burner. This fits over the stove or 
burner, and not only cooks cakes, scones, pastry 
and puddings, but a small joint can be roasted. 
It is a British-made article, too. 

Delicious hot scones and piping hot cakes for 
Saturday or Sunday tea are quite easy with its 
use. But any girl who has a gas-ring can make 
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scones of various kinds, if she provides herself 
with an iron frying-pan and an asbestos mat to 
place between pan and flame. With a recipe for 
plain scones the mixture can be varied by adding 
sugar, sultanas, or currants, candied peel, cin- 
namon or spices, or by the addition of an egg. 
If a “bun mixture” is made, the buns, when 
cooked, can be coated by frostings or icings quite 
easy to make, and each set of buns then look 
different. 

These are “Five Minute Scones,” and can be 
cooked in the frying-pan or the little oven. They 
must be turned over to brown on both sides. 
Double the quantities if making for more than 
two people. 


Ingredients: Into a bowl put half a pint of flour, to 
which add one teaspoonful of baking powder. Beat up 
one egg and stir this in to one-third of a cupful of 
milk. Add to the flour one tablespoonful of castor 
sugar, stir well, then make a hole in the middle of the 
flour mixture, pour in the egg and milk and blend 
thoroughly, working in all the flour. The mixture 
should be stiff. Rub your iron frying-pan with lard, 
have it very hot, then put a tablespoonful of the stiff 
mixture at a time on this, cook for five minutes, and 
then turn to the other side. Serve with jam, honey, 
butter, or clotted cream. 


This is a very hasty kind of scone, needing no 
rolling out. If you have a pastry-board and can 
roll and shape them, try scones made this way: 
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Ingredients: Allow to one pound of flour, a teaspoonful 
of baking powder. (If you use Self-Raising flour no 
powder is necessary). Add half a teaspoonful of salt, 
allow three ounces of butter, two ounces of sugar and 
half a pint of milk. 

Method: Put flour, salt and sugar into a mixing bowl 
and stir together, also if baking powder is used add 
this and well incorporate. With the tips of the fingers 
rub in the butter. Now make a hole in the centre, 
pour in the milk, and stir gradually to a stiff dough. 
A knife is better than a spoon for doing this. Have a 
floured pastry-board ready, also flour the rolling-pin, 
take out the dough, set it on the board and roll out 
to one inch in thickness. Cut into triangles, or stamp 
into rounds, A wineglass does for stamping. Have the 
frying-pan or oven ready, cook for ten to fifteen 
minutes, turning them to brown on both sides. 


They can be varied in different ways if you 
omit the sugar, split them open and butter them 
when hot. Or, for a change add four ounces of 
sultanas. Or, use less milk, and add one beaten 
egg. Or, add one ounce of currants and one 
ounce of candied peel cut rather chunkily, also 
a saltspoonful of cinnamon or mixed spice. Or, 
add quarter pound of seedless raisins and quarter 
pound of shredded nut meats. Or, use Hovis 
flour for a change and make plain, then split and 
butter. 

When milk goes sour in summer Scotch Baps 
can be made. These can be cooked in a frying- 
pan, or in the little oven. 
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Ingredients: Allow to one pound of flour a level 
teaspoonful of salt, three ounces of butter, quarter of 
an ounce of bicarbonate of soda, and quarter of an 
ounce of cream of tartar. Enough sour milk to make a 
cream. 

Method: Well mix the salt with the flour, then rub 
in the butter with the fingers. Put the bicarbonate of 
soda and cream of tartar into a basin, add a little milk 
to mix, then make a hole in the centre of the flour, 
stir this in, and then add sufficient sour milk to make 
all into a stiff dough. Roll this out, cut into triangles, 
dust them with flour, and after greasing the frying-pan 
lay them in this. Allow ten minutes to cook one side, 
then turn and cook for five minutes on the other. They 
should not really brown, but although well cooked 
through should look whitish. 


I first learned to make Irish Potato Scones 
in the war years, when we had wounded soldiers 
to tea. I never make them now without remember- 
ing those boys, who ate them hot as fast as they 
were made over a camp fire in the orchard, as 
well as in the kitchen. Cold boiled potatoes, 
mealy ones are best, but they should be rubbed 
through a sieve first, then a good piece of butter, 
the size of a small egg rubbed in, salt to taste 
added, then enough flour should be added to 
make the potatoes rollable. Usually the same 
weight of potatoes and flour will do. Then have 
a floured board ready, put the lump of potato 
mixture on this, roll it out, shape into rounds 
or triangles about three-eights of an inch in 
on rub the frying-pan with a greasy 
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paper, set them in this, and let them brown 
both sides. They are best eaten hot straight from 
the pan. 

Few people would guess that Cheese Straws 
can be cooked in an iron frying-pan, too, and the 
same mixture if fashioned into rounds instead 
of fingers makes delicious cheese biscuits, very 
useful for cocktail parties, or for a savoury after 
a little dinner. I have used this recipe for many 
years and always have found it successful. If you 
have an oven, the straws, fingers, or biscuits can 
be baked in this. 


Ingredients: To half a pound of plain flour allow half 
a pound of grated, stale cheese, six ounces of butter, a 
little cayenne, salt to taste, and the yolks of two eggs. 


Method: Rub the butter into the flour, add seasoning, 
then the cheese. Beat up the yolks of eggs, stir in and 
mix to a smooth paste. Have ready a floured board, 
roll out the mixture one-eight of an inch in thickness, 
then cut into fingers, or stamp into rounds with a 
wineglass. Bake in oven on baking-sheet or over the 
fire, or in iron frying-pan. 


A slight variation in this mixture can be made 
by using half grated bread crumbs to half the 
amount of flour stated, and the same amount of 
cheese, four ounces of butter, and one egg, using 
the whole egg instead of yolk only. 

Doughnuts are a delicacy seldom made at 
home, but how good they are! To make them 
you need a saucepan which is kept for fat only, 
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a “drainer spoon,” that is, one with slits to let 
the fat run out when you lift the doughnuts, and 
another saucepan to hold hot water. Be sure the 
fat is really hot when the doughnuts are dropped 
in, or they absorb the fat. Test before dropping 
them in by putting in a cube of bread. If it 
browns this in one minute the fat is of the right 
temperature. If you have a saucepan of boiling 
water beside the other, then when you lift out 
each doughnut from the fat, dip it swiftly in and 
out of this—superfluous fat is taken off, and the 
cakes can be set in the oven a few minutes to dry 
and crisp. If there is no oven do not dip in the 
water, but simply dust them with sugar, after 
draining on kitchen paper. 


Ingredients: To one pint of flour allow half a cupful of 
castor sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, four teaspoonsful 
(level) of baking powder, two tablespoonsful of melted 
butter, half a cupful of milk, quarter of a teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, and a dash of nutmeg. 


Method: Sieve all the dry ingredients, then make a 
well in the centre, add the milk to the beaten egg and 
butter, pour this in, and mix to a dough. Have a 
floured board ready, roll out to half an inch in 
thickness, cut into rounds, brush round edges with milk, 
and put a little jam in the centre. Gather up the edges, 
pinch well together. Now drop the doughnuts into the 
saucepan of fat, cook till brown, then drain and dust 
over with fine sugar. 


DouGHNUT Drops make a variation of this. 
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Ingredients: Two cupsful of flour, four level teaspoons- 
ful of baking powder, quarter cupful of castor sugar, 
two tablespoonsful of melted butter, one-third of a 
cupful of milk, a teaspoonful of salt, and two eggs. 


Method: Beat up the eggs, then add the butter, salt 
and sugar. Mix together flour and baking powder, 
make a hole in the centre, and stir the other mixture 
in. Thoroughly incorporate. Have a pan of boiling fat 
ready, drop tablespoonsful of this in, and cook till 
brown. Lift with a draining-spoon, drain on paper, 
then sprinkle with sugar. 


To make a change with this mixture add one 
ounce of chocolate powder, and if liked the drops 
can be rolled in a mixture of chocolate and 
sugar afterwards. 

Americans call many of their small cakes 
Cookies, and since with a standard recipe many 
delicious changes can be rung, it may be well 
worth while noting it here. A hot oven is best, 
when five to ten minutes is all the cooking 
required, but some of these cookies can be cooked 
in the frying-pan, especially when the mixture is a 
dry one. 


Standard Recipe for American Cookies: 

Allow to three cupsful of flour a level teaspoonful of 
baking powder, one egg, a cupful of castor sugar, a 
tablespoonful of butter and half a cupful of milk. 

Method: Beat the butter to a cream, then add the 
sugar, and cream it again with the fork. In another 
basin beat up the egg, add the milk to this. Have the 
mixing-bowl ready, put flour and baking powder in 
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this, well mix, add the creamed butter and sugar, 
mix well, then make a hole in the middle, and add the 
milk and egg. Thoroughly combine all the ingredients 
and work to a smooth dough. Roll out thin on a 
floured board, cut into rounds and bake five minutes 
in a hot oven. They should be light brown and crisp. 


Variations can be made by adding a teaspoon- 
ful of powdered cinnamon, or quarter teaspoonful 
of vanilla or almond flavouring, or quarter 
teaspoonful of nutmeg, or a tablespoonful of 
grated lemon rind, or the same amount of grated 
orange rind, or half teaspoonful of ground ginger, 
or half a cupful of shredded almonds, or a cupful 
of seeded raisins. Or, if you like, fillings can be 
used, a teaspoonful being placed on one round, 
the edges wetted with cold water, another round 
placed on top, the edges pinched together, and 
filled cookies baked for fifteen to twenty minutes 
in a moderate oven. Note the difference, a hot 
oven for plain cookies, but if filled with a mixture 
then a moderate heat and longer baking is 
required. Filled Cookies cannot be cooked in a 
frying-pan, as they tend to burst. 

A kind of mincemeat is used in America, 
chopped dates, figs, nuts, and raisins. What are 
termed “nut-meats’’ can be bought at the big 
stores. This makes a good filling. 


Ingredients: One cupful of seeded raisins, one cupful 
of dates cut up finely (or figs), one cupful of sugar, one 
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cupful of cold water, half a cupful of chopped nuts 
(walnuts are best), and one tablespoonful of flour. 


Method: Mix the flour to a stiff paste with a little 
water, bring the other to boiling-point, stir in, and 
then return this to the pan, add the sugar, stir well, 
and cook for six minutes. Now add the fruit and nuts, 
stir altogether, let it thicken, then draw aside and 
leave to get cold. 


One of the most easily made kind of small 
cakes, but very effective, can be made with the 
little oven for baking. These cannot be cooked 
in the frying-pan. If half the mixture 1s left 
white, then the other coloured with a few drops 
of cochineal a pretty dish of pink and white 
coconut pyramids is the result. Or, by adding 
chocolate powder instead of cochineal you will 
get brown coconut pyramids. 


Ingredients: To six ounces of desiccated coconut allow 
three ounces of castor sugar, two dessertspoonsful of 
cornflour, and the whites of two eggs. 

Method: Mix together sugar, coconut and cornflour. 
Whip up the whites of eggs very stiffly, then blend this 
with the other mixture. Have a baking-sheet covered 
with buttered paper. Heap the mixture in little 
pyramids on this, set in the oven, but bake a few 
minutes only until the mixture is set. 


At a bachelor girl’s bridge party in Boston 
she had made all the small cakes in heart, 
diamond and spade shapes, cheese and savoury 
biscuits, too, but I begged the recipe for the 
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sweet cakes, which I have always called ‘Card 
Cakes” since. 


Ingredients: To every cupful of flour allow one- 
third of a cupful of butter, one cupful of powdered 
sugar, two eggs, one-third of a teaspoonful of salt, 
quarter of a teaspoonful of vanilla essence, one table- 
spoonful of cocoa, quarter of a teaspoonful of powdered 
cinnamon, and enough shredded coconut and sugar to 
sprinkle on the cakes. A few almonds may be used, too. 


Method: Cream the butter by beating it in a warmed 
basin with a fork, add the sugar and cream it again. 
Beat up the eggs and mix in, then sift in the flour 
with the salt added. Divide into half. To one half add 
the cocoa and vinilla, also the cinnamon, to the other 
add a few almonds cut up in strips. Have heart- 
shaped or other patty-pans greased, put a tablespoon- 
ful, or less, of the mixture in each, and bake in a 
moderate oven. Some may be sprinkled with coconut, 
or if the almonds are not put in the mixture, they may 
be cut up finely and sprinkled on the cakes. 


If you have an oven, scores of useful recipes for 
cakes and their making are to be had, but those 
given in this chapter are intended for the girl 
who has few conveniences, yet loves to get her 
hand in at cooking. They are recipes I have used 
in camp cookery, or in a caravan where space 
and number of cooking utensils must needs be 
rather limited. With the little portable oven, 
however, a cake-tin with moveable bottom, and 
a wire sieve on which to turn your cake after 
baking, dozens of delicacies are easy to make. 
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As a rule, however, when making cakes the 
best plan is to cream butter and sugar together, 
then add the eggs, previously beaten. Mix baking 
powder and flour, also add a pinch of salt, even 
though the recipe does not say so. Blend these 
two mixtures, and if fruit has to be added this 
comes last. If the fruit 1s first rolled in flour it is 
less likely to drop to the bottom of the cake. 

I find lard is much better than butter for greas- 
ing cake tins; the mixture does not tend to burn, 
or stick. 

Remember, too, cakes hate draughts, so do 
not open the oven door and if you are obliged 
to do this, open very gently; never slam; this 
sends many a cake down in its middle. 

When eggs are dear, too, a spoonful of vinegar 
added to one egg will serve instead of two. Use 
castor sugar for light cakes, but for a dark fruit 
cake or gingerbread brown moist sugar is best. 

A very good test to know if your oven is right 
for. baking cakes is to put in a piece of white 
paper. If, at the end of five minutes it has turned 
yellow that is what is termed ‘‘moderate heat.”’ 
For sponge cakes and sponge mixtures allow 
seven minutes, then if the paper turns golden it is 
right. 

If you have made a large cake and are un- 
certain if it is done, test with a knitting needle. 
Stick this in, and if it comes out clear the cake 1s 
ready. 
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With fruit cakes, especially in a gas-oven it is 
worth while placing an asbestos mat beneath 
the bottom of the cake tin, but if you are lucky 
enough to be using a “‘Regulo”’ stove the oven 
can be set at exactly the right heat. 

Suppose you fear the oven is too hot, then it is 
wise to place a double fold of kitchen paper over 
the top of the cake; this prevents the top from 
“‘catching’”’ and can be removed afterwards. 

DON’T buy so-called ‘“‘cooking eggs’’ for 
cake-making. I have never been able to under- 
stand why “cooking eggs”’ should be other than 
the best new laid. The best is cheapest in the 
long run, when making cakes. 
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THE ‘‘open-air movement,” which has turned so 
many girls into ramblers and hikers, has done 
something towards showing us what excellent 
fare bread and cheese can be as a meal in itself, 
and not merely to make the end-up of a dinner. 
Out of doors, or after a long tramp, a crust of 
new bread with a piece of cheese, and (if you can 
get 1t), crisp celery, makes sound and satisfying 
fare, with a glass of cider or ale. Cheese sand- 
wiches, too, with mustard or a few spring onions, 
or chives, chopped finely, are appetising in the 
open, and with cream cheese you can invent all 
kinds of new sandwich fare. 

There are many kinds on the market, but you 
can make your own, for, if milk goes sour in hot 
weather it need not be thrown away. Sour milk 
will help to make delicious scones, and sour milk 
cheese is excellent. Instead of waiting for it to 
turn, however, a pint of milk can be converted 
into a solid by adding a teaspoonful of rennet. 

Use fresh, unboiled milk for this. Set it in a 
clean saucepan and make it “‘blood heat,” the 
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temperature it is when it comes from the cow. 
Boiled milk will not set. Add rennet. As soon as 
it becomes solid (usually in twenty minutes) put 
it into a piece of clean muslin, hang it up, 
setting a basin beneath to catch the whey, and 
the curds or creamy portion left behind will make 
a delicate cream cheese. 

If you have no rennet, pour the milk into a 
clean bowl, cover it over for two days with a 
piece of net or muslin to keep out flies and dust, 
then it will set. Pour in a level tablespoonful of hot 
water, stir well, then turn it into a piece of clean 
muslin, and hang it up to drip. Or, if milk goes 
sour, treat it in the same way. The whey can be 
thrown away, the creamy curds remaining 
should have a pinch of salt added, a small lump 
of butter, a few drops of fresh milk, the whole 
stirred well together, then made into little cakes 
or balls. It may be pressed between two small 
plates and served flat. With salad it 1s very good, 
and can be spread on bread. 

In France they serve delicate little cream 
cheeses, called pommels, with red currants in 
jelly. This is called bar-le-duc. I have eaten 
handfuls of wild strawberries with cream cheese, 
too, and thought what a delicious meal it was, 
and in summer a bowl of strawberries or rasp- 
berries, with home-made cream cheese, makes a 
simple, but nice meal, after a day in the office. If 
you like, add a little castor sugar to the cheese, 
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put it in a glass dish, pour a little fresh cream 
over, then add a few chopped nuts. 

If you want to try a good old British custom 
why not have apple-cake and cheese as they 
serve it in Yorkshire? Apple-cake is made like 
apple tart or pie, but instead of baking it in a pie- 
dish, it is made flat in a baking-tin, then cut into 
squares or wedges. 

Besides this, you can make cheese custards, 
omelets, puddings, straws, biscuits, whilst sauce 
mornay will turn many a plain dish into a 
delicacy. To make this stir grated cheese and the 
beaten yolk of an egg into plain white sauce. 
Stale grated cheese can be used to make macaroni 
cheese, or cauliflower au gratin, or for a sandwich 
filling, whilst for a cocktail party cheese savouries 
are always appreciated. 

Not only fish, but butter beans, potatoes, 
carrots, and many other cooked vegetables 
become more appetising for a one-course vegetar- 
ian meal with sauce mornay poured over, and 
poached eggs, too, may have the addition of this 
tasty sauce. 


CHEESE CusTARD. Cheese Custard is nicer 
when baked in a pie-dish in the oven, but can 
be made in the double saucepan over a one-ring 
gas-burner. When cooked, the contents should 
be turned into a pretty dish, and if possible 
slightly browned over. 
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Ingredients: Half a pint of milk, two ounces of grated 
cheese, two eggs, salt and pepper to taste, also a little 
made mustard. 


Method: Beat up the eggs well, mix with the milk, 
stir in the cheese and flavouring, then pour into a 
‘buttered pie-dish and bake for half an hour, or cook 
in the double saucepan, stirring with a wooden-spoon. 
Allow three-quarters of an hour to one hour in the 
double saucepan, but stir from time to time, especially 
at first, until the cheese is thoroughly melted. 


CHEESE FRITTERS make a nice supper dish, too. 


Ingredients: Two ounces of grated cheese, one ounce 
of butter, one ounce of flour, salt and a dash of cayenne 
to taste, one and a half gills of milk, one egg and some 
bread crumbs. 


Method: Melt the butter in a clean saucepan, then 
add the flour and stir this in, let it cook for three 
minutes, then stir in the milk, and keep stirring till it 
boils. Reduce the heat, mix in the cheese, salt and 
cayenne, and cook again for four minutes. Draw aside 
to cool, then form the mixture into little flat cakes. 
Brush them with beaten egg, dip in bread crumbs, 
and fry a golden-brown. Serve very hot. 

If you want a “‘cheesy”’ delicacy for a cocktail party, 
and have the little oven going, make some pastry; 
roll out, cut into rounds and put grated cheese on one 
round, wet the edges, press together and bake in a 
fairly quick oven. Serve hot. 


Another nice titbit for such a party 1s made 
with: 


Ingredients: ‘Two eggs, three ounces of stale cheese, 
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grated, half-ounce of butter, a tablespoonful of flour, 
a dash of cayenne and a pan of boiling fat for frying. 


Method: Beat up the yolks and whisk the whites 
separately. Add the butter to the beaten yolks, but 
melt it first, then add the grated cheese and flour. 
Well mix, add the cayenne and salt, lastly the beaten- 
up whites of eggs. Have the fat boiling in the frying- 
pan, drop spoonsful of the mixture in, let them cook a 
golden-brown. Spike each “‘cheeselet’’ with an orange- 
stick, and serve piping hot. 

Another excellent dish with cheese, specially 
suitable for a winter’s night, is made with Spanish 
onions and cheese. The onions should be cooked, 
the liquid in which they are cooked used to help 
make a white sauce, then into the sauce grated 
cheese should be stirred until it melts to a creami- 
ness. To this the beaten up yolk of an egg will 
make a vast improvement, and the sauce should 
be cooked again for one minute only, then poured 
over the Spanish onions, which should be kept 
hot whilst the sauce is being made. Serve sippets 
of toast with this, or crotitons of fried bread. 

Mock Scallops are very good, too. To make 
them boil till tender six or more Jerusalem 
artichokes, then butter six scallop-shells, place 
an artichoke in each, and well mask with cheese 
sauce. Sauce mornay will do excellently for this. 
On top of each place a few capers, and sprinkle 
a little grated cheese. ‘They taste and look better 
when the scallops can be browned in the oven; 
failing this, heat your curling tongues and 
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lightly brown each one with the _ red-hot 
tongues. 

Baked potatoes, cooked in their jackets, (you 
can do this, if you have an open fire in your 
grate), split open when done, the potato scooped 
out, then mixed with a httle butter, grated 
cheese and pepper and salt, and the mixure 
used for a filling, will give an excellent supper 
meal. 

Plain hard boiled eggs, their shells removed 
when hot, the eggs cut in halves, then coated 
with sauce mornay, makes another change. 

A very quick savoury can be made if you have 
any remains of cold fish and stale cheese. Grate 
the cheese, remove skin and bone from the fish, 
and mix the two ingredients together over the 
fire with sufficient milk to make the mixture of 
the consistency of scrambled eggs. Use equal 
quantities of fish and cheese. Season to taste, 
then add half a wineglassful of sherry, stir again 
and let it get hot through, then serve on buttered 
toast. 

When corn cobs come into the shops a dish- 
in-a-hurry can be made by cooking the cobs, 
removing the cooked corn, and serving it as 
cheese sauce. Sweet Corn, as it is called, may be 
bought in tins. 

As for pancakes, which the bachelor girl should 
learn to make, since she can run a hundred and 
one variations on these, a nice crisp pancake 
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served with cheese sauce is worth trying. Or, if 
you like, add grated cheese to the batter and cook 
in the usual way, then when done sprinkle them 
with a little more grated cheese and set them to 
brown. Cheese and minced onion, too, in pancake 
batter, makes a good savoury. It is a good plan 
when making pancakes to put the batter into a 
jug after it is made, let it stand two hours, then 
well stir it again before using. It can then be 
poured easily into the pan. 
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WHEN I was a bachelor girl myself pancakes 
were the favourite sweet with one of my sisters, 
consequently I made them often, but was always 
rather bothered because I could never toss them 
successfully. Now I know that it is not always 
the best cook who can toss a pancake, indeed, a 
perfect specimen may be made and quickly 
turned with a knife, without going in the air at 
all. 

The most important thing of all is to make 
your batter well beforehand, letting it stand, and 
in those days I used to mix mine before going off 
to the office in the morning. By beating plenty 
of air into the batter, then cooking the pancake 
quickly, also... eating it as soon as possible 
after it comes from the pan... you get one of 
the most delectable sweets ever thought of. If, for 
an evening, you can content yourself to be cook, 
and give a pancake party I promise you there 
will be plenty of fun. Coffee and pancakes go 
well together. But stick to your pan, and let no 
other person meddle with the cooking, not even 
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for the fun of tossing the pancake. I have done 
that, relinguished my post, and then have had to 
clean up the mess afterwards, and when a pan- 
cake gets on the floor of a very small flat in the 
middle of preparations for a meal, it is not quite 
so easy to smile. 

Men always think they can toss a pancake. My 
advice is: don’t let them try in your kitchen! 

No one seems to know when pancakes were 
invented, although there are all sorts of stories 
about them being made in pre-Reformation 
days, when English people took leave of a flesh 
diet prior to Lent, and so used up all flour and 
fat in the house on Shrove Tuesday, the day 
before Lent begins. The day before this was 
known as Collop Monday, the collops being 
slices of bacon, so I suppose on Monday they 
ridded themselves of spare pieces of bacon. 
Nevertheless, if you care to study monastic, and 
other, records of the period you will find that 
they did themselves very well during Lent, after 
all, and some of their fish-pies were uncommonly 
rich, so that what did lack of meat matter? 

One story goes that pancakes were invented 
in the reign of Henry VI. According to this legend 
the king was hungry, having been out hunting, 
and called for his dinner. Since this was not 
ready, the royal cook in a great hurry, seized 
flour, eggs and milk, and made a batter, which 
he cooked in a pan, the oven being not heated. 
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Remember in those days ovens had to be heated 
by wood, and the ashes raked out, before food 
could be baked. However, the king was so 
pleased with this new delicacy, he ordered more, 
rewarded the cook, and declared that ever after- 
wards should ‘“‘Pancakes’’ be eaten. 

In Yhe Abbot Sir Walter Scott makes old 
Dryfesdale say “‘He that is hanged in May will 
eat no flaunes at Midsummer’’, and one day, 
reading Ben Jonson, I came across this reference: 


‘*Your cheese-cakes, curdes, and clowted cream, 
Your fools, your flauns.” 


This made me curious. Cheese-cakes, a dish of 
curds and clotted cream, fools of all kinds I knew, 
but what were flauns? 

It was a cook from Lincolnshire who gave me 
a clue by mentioning that Whitsuntide Wake 
was known as “The Flaun.”” Then I looked up 
old Thomas Tusser who writes on the Wake Day, 
and found the line: 


“Fill ouen (oven) full of flaunes.”’ 


Evidently the flaun was a cake or tart, probably 
associated with village feasts, which in days past 
usually were held on the day of the patron saint of 
each village church. Friends and relations would 
gather, and as I have always been interested in 
village feasts and festivals, I went on with my 
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enquiries. In this Lincolnshire village the ““Wake”’ 
was held about Easter, and their flaun was a kind 
of custard pie, so I concluded ‘“‘flaun’”? meant 
“flan”, and thought no more of it. Later, in 
Staffordshire, I heard an old woman say, ‘“‘As 
short as Marchington wake-cake.”? She was 
referring to another woman’s temper, but the 
saying intrigued me, and I made enquiries about 
their ‘‘wake-cake’’, and presently found that they 
were thin pancakes served with custard. It seems 
to me, therefore, that flauns, or “‘flawnes’” may 
have been the Saxon term for pancake. 

Indeed, you may do all sorts of wondering as 
you mix your batter. Some of the old nursery 
rhymes tell us the delights of Pancake Day. 
Quite recently, after many years search, I found 
a copy of Halliwell (which was printed in 1841), 
where these old rhymes, many obtained from oral 
tradition, are set down. It is interesting to find 
how many there are, from “‘good King Arthur” 
who “stole three pecks of barley meal’? to make 
the first plum pudding on record, to “‘pancakes 
and fritters, say the bells at St. Peters,’’ which 
concern themselves with culinary practices. There 
is another old-time rhyme which suggests pan- 
cakes were of ecclesiastical origin: 


‘*Pancakes made of milk and beer 
Are made for no one present here, 
There’s one for Peter, two for Paul, 
And three for Him who made us al].”’ 
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As a nation, perhaps, we are not very imagina- 
tive, and we miss a good deal of interest and 
enjoyment because of this, but if you get interested 
in cooking you will discover that once upon a 
time almost every standard dish had its signific- 
ance, and that all the hundred and one recipes 
are variations of this. There is a good deal of 
national history among our pots and pans, and 
when to this you add knowledge of local customs, 
cooking becomes twice as interesting. I should 
not be at all surprised one day to find that our 
simple pancake is a descendant of some pagan 
cake associated with the worship of fire, in those 
far-off days, long before the Christian religion, 
when our ancestors believed that religion and 
feasting should go together. 

However, to return to our pancakes. Here is a 
standard recipe: 


To four ounces of flour, allow a good pinch of salt, 
one egg, and half a pint of milk. If you wish a richer 
mixture allow two eggs, then decrease the amount of 
milk used. 

Method: Sieve the flour and salt into a basin. Make 
a well in the middle of the flour, break an egg into this, 
add a little milk, and stir with a wooden-spoon. Add 
more milk by degrees, stirring to a batter, beat well 
for five minutes, then let it stand, add the rest of the 
milk later. | 

Use lard in preference to butter for frying, and put 
in only enough fat to cook one pancake. When this 
has melted, and a faint blue smoke rises, pour in just 
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enough batter to cover the bottom of the pan. (I find 
that putting the batter in a jug is a good plan as then 
you pour out just enough; stir the batter well every 
time you pour it out for a fresh pancake). 

Fry till golden, then turn, and fry a golden-brown 
on the other side. Turn the pancake on to a sheet of 
kitchen paper, thickly sprinkled with castor sugar. 
Sprinkle with lemon juice and sugar, roll up quickly, 
and serve piping hot. Have a hot dish ready, whilst 
you cook the others. Serve with fingers of lemon. 


But the pancake we know, hot, lemony, and 
sugary, Js not the only kind. I recall at St. Jean 
Pied de Port, eating a pancake I remember to 
this day. The dish was piled up, but between the 
pancakes were alternate layers of cherry jam 
and apricot, then over all was poured a liqueur 
made from cherries. If you ever go to the Basque 
country you will find all sorts of good things made 
with cherries. But do try their pancakes! However, 
an ordinary pancake with apricot jam spread 
between is delicious. 

I remember, too, a little restaurant in Soho, 
which long ago has changed hands, where in my 
bachelor girl days I used to think crépes flambees 
were marvels I could never dare to achieve. 
Since then, with a chafing-dish, I have made and 
served them many a time. You add a little cream 
to the batter with which you make the pancakes, 
cook them, let them get cold, then re-heat in a 
mixture of butter flavoured with orange rind and 
juice, and when hot through add a liqueur glass 
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of brandy and curacao, or maraschino, which is 
set alight, and served with its blue flames leaping. 
It 1s great fun and well worth doing. The first 
time I managed it I felt I had performed a miracle 
Now I know that there are many other kinds of 
pancakes, more difficult to make and serve. 

But don’t let that discourage you. Try these: 

Pancakes with red currant jelly folded between, 
or, apricot jam, or, spread with honey and 
sprinkled with nuts. They give you honey on 
pancakes in Brittany. 

Or, coated with chocolate sauce, then folded 
over, and a blob of cream on top. 

Or, with a purée of cooked apples and cinnamon 
between, or with sliced pieces of cucumber, 
sprinkled with kirsch. 

Or, spread with orange marmalade, or with a 
purée of prunes, their kernels extracted and added. 

Or, stuffed with grated cheese, or with grated 
cheese added to the batter before cooking, or 
filled with forcemeat of various kinds when 
cooked, or with cooked mushrooms and gravy, or 
with a little minced ham, or chicken. 

In fact, there are about fifty ways of serving a 
pancake when you come to think of it, sweet and 
savoury. French pancakes, by the way, are baked 
and not fried, and usually a little brandy is added 
to the batter. In Germany they make potato 
pancakes, very excellent, too, and in Scandinavia 
the pancake batter is baked, then slices of ham or 
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bacon served on top. I had them in Greece with 
stewed apricots and some kind of liqueur which 
tasted unlike anything I have ever tasted. Like 
sunlight stirred into sugar and water! 

Oh, whilst I think of it. Try once in your life- 
time a pancake with strawberries and cream. I 
know this sounds terrible, but it tastes good. 
I once made it for a schoolboy who was so hungry 
he could have eaten anything. When he saw it 
appear he looked as though he had just taken a 
peep into heaven. 

‘*Was it good?” I asked. 

“Good! It beats ice cream, peach melba, and 
plum pudding!” 

So, now you know! 
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A SATURDAY EVENING PARTY 


ALTHOUGH one can buy delightful viands ready 
prepared, when the bachelor girl entertains I 
feel the meal is always more of a success if “‘home”’ 
fare is provided, even though cooked on a single 
gas-ring. A supper party for friends is more of a 
compliment, when, instead of impressive looking 
fare bought from a delicatessen, one serves a 
thoughtfully prepared, but simple meal. I often 
remember Emerson’s advice about gift-giving 
when cooking meals for those I love. He says: 
‘The only gift is a portion of thyself,’ and goes 
on to advocate a poet giving his poem, a painter 
his picture, the farmer his corn, and so on. So, 
in the gracious art of entertaining, should we 
observe this principle, instead of that rather 
degradatory mode of serving something out ofa 
tin, which calls for little self-expression. 

These suggestions for a Saturday evening 
supper are all practicable for the one-ring gas- 
burner. Cold consommé, for instance, made the 
evening before, need not have meat as an in- 
gredient. A vegetable consommé, with a little 
marmite stirred in, is delicious. If you prefer a 
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meaty flavour, add bovril, oxo, or a cube of 
meat extract. If Saturday is chilly, heat the soup 
before serving. 

Salads, either for fish or meat, should be dainti- 
ly served. Glass is cheap in these days, and a 
crystal bowl of tempting looking greenstuff with 
tomatoes (their skins removed), hard boiled 
eggs cut into shapes, tiny balls of watercress 
butter, and radishes cut to represent flowers, 
can be served on glass plates, or in individual 
bowls. Instead of elaborate mayonnaise, make a 
dressing of cream, vinegar, salt, pepper and 
mustard, which is more delicate than if made 
with oil, also this saves trouble in mixing. 

Do not attempt an elaborate meal. Three 
courses, with coffee to follow, will be enough. 
The middle course can be fish, meat, or a 
vegetarian dish. Here are a few suggestions for 
simple menus: 


(1) A cup of cold consommé, followed by sole 
normande. A summer pudding and cream. Coffee. 

(2) Grape fruit. Homard a l’Américaine. Bar-le-duc. 
Coffee. 

(3) Cantaloup melon. Omelette au fromage. Jelly, with 
whipped cream and strawberries. Coffee. 

(4) Watercress soup. Ham and green peas. Rice 
gdteau and cream, with fruit. Coffee. 

(5) Tomato soup. Fried chicken and rice. Stuffed 
apples and cream, or caramel sauce. Coffee. 

(6) Tomato cocktail. Rice cheese. Stuffed prunes. 
Cheese straws or a savoury. 

of 
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When I want to make consommé I always 
remember the instructions of a French cook who 
could turn out delicious soups at quick notice. 
To one quart of water, to which allow salt to 
taste, add a pound of mixed vegetables, all kinds, 
cleaned and chopped, then put in a good lump 
of butter. Bring this to the boil, then simmer for 
one hour, or longer, strain, and then add what 
flavouring you will, also garnish. 

If you like to add veal, chicken or beef, when 
making this, do so, and give longer simmering. 
Made the day before every particle of fat can be 
removed before use. Cooked rice, green peas, or 
shredded carrot may be added as a garnish to 
this soup. 

Sole normande makes a real party dish. Ask 
your fishmonger to fillet the sole, then allow one 
fillet per person. Lay them in a fireproof dish, 
pour over them a wineglassful of white wine, 
(Chablis or Sauterne), season with salt and pepper, 
set an asbestos mat over the gas-ring, let the 
contents of dish reach boiling-point, then simmer 
for twenty minutes. Have a pan of boiling water 
ready. Remove fillets to a hot dish, and set this 
over the boiling water whilst you thicken the 
liquor in which the fish was cooked with the 
beaten yolk of an egg. Add a piece of butter the 
size of an egg, stir this in, but do not let it boil. 
Add one teaspoonful of chopped parsley. Pour 
the sauce over the fillets of sole, and garnish with 
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a few shrimps from which the ‘‘armour’’ has 
been removed. Fillets of plaice, indeed almost 
any white flat fish may be cooked this way. 

Summer Pudding should be made the night 
before, but there is nothing to beat this nice 
old-fashioned sweet, and it 1s so easy to make, 
too. First stew any kind of fruit in season, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries and a few black currants 
make a delicious mixture. Cut slices of stale 
bread or cake (they are nicer when buttered 
first), put a layer of these in a pie or soufflé dish, 
or line a pudding basin with slices. Put in a little 
fruit, then put a layer of buttered bread, and 
repeat with alternate layers of fruit and buttered 
bread till the dish or basin is full. There should 
be plenty of juice so that it well soaks the stale 
bread or cake. If made in a basin, put a plate on 
top, lay a weight on this, and leave till next day 
when it should be turned out and whipped cream 
heaped on top. 

A Lobster or Crab Salad is an easily prepared 
dish for supper, but men guests enjoy hot lobster, 
and homard a l’Américatne prepared over a gas- 
ring will show what can be done with a single 
saucepan and simple cooking aids. 

First cut up two small onions and a carrot into 
cubes, add a pinch of thyme and a bay-leaf, if 
possible, and cook these in butter in a clean 
saucepan. Cut up the meat from the lobster, add 
this, then put in two wineglassfuls of white wine 
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and the juice from a fresh tomato. (By the way, 
equal quantities of sherry and inexpensive white 
wine, make a very good cooking blend). Cover 
the saucepan, bring to boiling-point, then simmer 
for fifteen minutes, season with salt and pepper 
and add a dash of cayenne, then a piece of butter 
the size of an egg. A little cream stirred in at the 
last makes a great improvement. Serve this, 
piping hot, in the shells of the lobster. 

Remember to allow finger-bowls for this 
course, also change the table-napkins before the 
next course. (You can get pretty paper ones now, 
so this does not mean a heavy laundry bill). 
Finger-bowls, too, are very cheap today. 

For bar-le-duc get some of those nice little 
Swiss cheeses instead of the pommels one gets in 
France. The slightly sour taste of cream cheese 
eaten with fruit and cream makes a very good 
finish-up to a meal. Serve castor sugar, cream and 
strawberries, with petits suisse and you will agree. 

Melon can be used as a stimulant to a jaded 
appetite, or as a sweet. If a ripe cantaloup is 
seeded, the aperture filled with ice-cream a 
delicious cold sweet for a summer party is made 
easily. Or, make a Melon Salad. Cut the melon 
in half, fill the cups, after scooping out seeds, 
with mixed fresh fruit. Sprinkle with lemon juice 
and castor sugar, cover and leave for some hours, 
then serve with cream. Raspberries, red currants 
and gooseberries make a very nice filling. 
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Omelets are tricky things, but once you have 
mastered the art of making them a meal can 
always be provided at quick notice, and a well 
made omelet takes a lot of beating. An omelet 
must be made very quickly, and it is not necessary 
to beat the eggs too long. Allow two eggs per 
person. Beat up the number required in a bowl 
with salt and pepper, add two spoonsful of 
grated Gruyére cheese, mix well, then have the 
pan ready, allowing a piece of butter the size 
of an egg for an omelet for five or six persons. 
When the butter steams pour in the mixture, 
and a minute later pass a fork around the sides 
of the pan to loosen the eggs. Shake the pan 
slightly, and with the fork fold one half over the 
other before sliding the omelet on to the dish. 

Watercress soup can be made in a double 
saucepan, green peas, or another vegetable, cooked 
in the lower half of pan. The ham can be fried 
whilst the soup is eaten, as with an asbestos mat 
placed between pan and gas-burner it looks 
after itself. The rice gdéteau can be made the day 
before. 


WATERCRESS SOUP: 


Allow a small bunch per person. Wash this, pluck 
the leaves from the stems, and throw this into a pan 
of boiling water for one minute only. Remove the 
cress with a strainer, and cut or chop it finely. Put a 
lump of butter in a saucepan, set this over the gas to 
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melt, add the chopped cress, turning it over, then add 
one cupful hot water per person. Bring all to the boil, 
add salt and pepper to taste, then for every person 
allow one level tablespoonful of tapioca. Stir this, 
bring to boiling-point, then let it simmer till thoroughly 
cooked and clear. Now when ready to serve have a 
soup-bowl ready, put in this a lump of butter, the 
yolk of an egg and a small cupful of cream. Slowly 
pour in the tapioca mixture, stirring all the while. 
The soup can be made with milk instead of cream if 
desired, but cream improves it. 


GREEN BEANS: 


This everyday vegetable becomes a delicacy when 
cooked this way. Top, tail, and slice them up, cook in 
the usual way in salted water, then drain. Melt a little 
butter in a casserole or saucepan, add a wineglassful 
of white wine or stock, put the beans in this, set the 
pan over the gas, and heat through. At the last moment, 
before serving, add a squeeze of lemon juice and a dust 
of cayenne. 


Younc CARROTS WITH CREAM: 


Wash the carrots, rub, but do not scrape them, 
then put into salted, boiling water, allowing just 
enough water to cover, and cook for twenty minutes 
with the lid of the pan on. Drain and set over hot 
water. Now add to the liquor in which they were 
cooked a piece of butter the size of an egg and a table- 
spoonful of cream. Pour this over the carrots, after 
stirring well and heating the liquid through. Sprinkle 
with chopped parsley. 


This makes a very nice dish with poached or 
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fried eggs, or the carrots may be served with 
cutlets or chicken. 


Rict GATEAU: 


Allow quarter-pound of rice, quarter-pound of 
castor sugar, one pint of milk, a piece of butter the 
size of a walnut, a pinch of salt, and a few shreds of 
thin orange peel. Cook these in a double saucepan, 
stirring occasionally until the rice is tender, then take 
out the orange peel. Now beat in a small cupful of 
cream. Have a mould wetted with cold water, put 
the rice in this, and leave till next day to set. Turn 
out and decorate with fruit or stiffly whipped cream. 
A little fruit syrup poured over makes an improve- 
ment, or, if liked, it can be mashed with hot chocolate 
sauce. 


In hot weather coffee sweets are always popular. 
Try a Coffee Cream made with four eggs to a 
quart of milk. Beat up the eggs with half a pound 
of castor sugar. Bring the milk to boiling-point 
and stir in to the eggs and milk. Now pour all 
into a saucepan and set it over the gas with an 
asbestos mat between flame and pan. Stir till it 
thickens, but do not let it boil. Take it off, beat for 
one minute, then stir in half a cupful of strong 
black coffee and a tablespoonful of cream. Have 
a wetted mould ready, pour into this and set 
away till next day. Turn out into a glass dish. 

Another very simple sweet is Apple Hedgehog. 
Allow to every pound of apples, weighed after 
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they have been peeled and cored, three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar. Cook sugar and apples 
together, then pour the mixture into a wetted 
mould, leave till next day and turn out. Blanch 
a handful of almonds, cut them into strips, cover 
the apple mould with cream or custard, and 
stick the strips of almonds all over it. 

As you are cook as well as hostess it is well to 
pick upon a menu where the dishes can be 
prepared beforehand as far as possible, and 
remember, too, that when possible, dishes should 
be chosen which can be served as they are cooked, 
sO saving washing-up. A loose, long-sleeved, but 
pretty overall, easy to slip on and off, when you 
are cooking and serving, should be remembered 
too. 

Plain boiled rice, cooked in sweetened milk, 
then a glass of sherry or rum added, with a dash 
of cinnamon or mace, makes a very good sweet, 
and you can serve with this any kind of stewed 
fruit. Stewed prunes, for instance, are delicious, 
if, when cooking them you add the thin rind of 
half a lemon. Let them get cold, then remove 
the stones, and insert an almond previously 
blanched and cut in half. The kernels of prunes, 
if you care to take the trouble to crack the 
stones, have a very delicate flavour, and may be 
used instead. Lemon juice, too, added to stewed 
prunes, figs, or rhubarb gives a better flavour. 
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BRAINS—AND OTHER THINGS 


‘““HAVE you any brains?” 

Absentmindedly voicing my query for the 
digestible edible, I was reminded to pick and 
choose my words more wisely, watching the 
amused smile on the face of my butcher. Recover- 
ing my wits, I purchased two sets of lamb’s 
brains to make a savoury for dinner, but looking 
around the shop, thought what a number of 
delicious dishes can be contrived out of odds and 
ends in a butcher’s shop. 

Brains, for instance, are most digestible, and 
although usually regarded as a meal for children, 
they can be turned into a very nice savoury, 
indeed may be served in a variety of ways. Piping 
hot, on buttered toast, with a little coraline 
butter, or masked in a velvety white sauce with 
Jerusalem artichokes, a very good supper is 
quickly concocted. 

To cook them they should first be placed in 
cold, salted water for a quarter of an hour, then 
have a small saucepan ready with boiling water, 
add to this a heaped teaspoonful of salt, and a 
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teaspoonful of lemon juice, drop the brains in 
this, and cook slowly for twenty minutes. The 
lemon juice helps to make them a white colour. 
Have a slice or corrugated spoon ready to lift 
them out, let them drain, then serve on hot 
buttered toast, or, if you like, with any vegetable 
to hand. Now that canned peas, green beans and 
spinach are put up by British firms in sixpenny 
sizes the bachelor girl can make use of these. 
They are excellent, and there is sufficient for 
two persons in a sixpenny tin. 

Another way, very nice in summer, is to serve 
brains cold, with provengale sauce. If, after 
cooking them in the ordinary way, by boiling in 
salted water, they are drained, then egged and 
breadcrumbed and fried a golden brown they 
a most appetising, and can be eaten hot or 
cold. 


To make sauce provengale, you need: 


Ingredients: One dessertspoonful dry mustard, the 
yolk of a fresh egg, two tablespoonsful olive oil, one 
tablespoonful vinegar, and a quarter-spoonful of salt. 


Method: Mix salt and mustard together, then add 
the yolk of egg and stir well. Add drop by drop the 
olive oil, and as it begins to thicken drop in the vinegar, 
adding oil and vinegar alternately until both are used 


up. 


Brains in Mushroom Sauce make an excellent 


meal. You can make the sauce in two ways. If 
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you like a white sauce then make a plain white 
sauce with a good lump of butter, peel and cut up 
the mushrooms, cook them for ten minutes in 
water, and drain them, then stir them into the 
white sauce. 

But a much nicer way is to make the sauce as 
follows: 

Ingredients: Halfa pound of mushrooms, a lemon, two 
tablespoonsful of gravy (you can make this with 
marmite, oxo, or bovril), one tablespoonful butter 
one tablespoonful flour, a good pinch of salt and 


pepper to taste, and one cupful of marmite, oxo, or 
bovril, unless you have any stock, which will serve. 


Method: Peel the mushrooms. Put the juice of half a 
lemon in a cupful of cold water and leave the mush- 
rooms in this till wanted. Put the butter in a clean 
saucepan, set this over the gas-ring, add salt, and stir 
in the flour, stirring with a wooden-spoon to thicken. 
Then add the gravy, and the juice of half a lemon, 
cook for five minutes, then add the cupful of marmite 
or stock. Stir again, then put in the mushrooms and 
let them simmer gently for a quarter of an hour. 


Arrange the brains in fire-proof dishes, pour 
the sauce over, and if you have one of the little 
ovens let them stand in here for five minutes. 

Sweetbreads, rightly regarded as a delicacy, 
may be cooked in different ways, but should 
always be soaked in water which should be 
changed several times before cooking. The fine 
skin should be removed. Although many people 
regard them as luxury foods, it happens some- 
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times that a butcher will let you know of them 
going for less than usual, when a most excellent 
dish can be made. 

Parboil them in salted water, then drain well, 
egg and breadcrumb them and fry in butter, and 
serve with peas, green beans, or young carrots. 

Lamb’s or sheep’s tongues are often to be seen 
on the butcher’s counter; these, again, make a 
most excellent supper dish, and may be eaten 
hot or cold. They should first be soaked in cold 
water, and rubbed with a little coarse salt. 

Then have a pan of water ready, lay in the 
tongues with enough water to cover, add a 
carrot sliced up, a sprig of parsley or a small 
onion stuck with one clove, add salt and pepper 
to taste, bring this to the boil, then simmer until 
they are tender, and the skin will come off easily. 
Remove this, lay the tongues on a hot dish, and 
serve with parsley sauce and vegetables, or melt 
a little butter and pour over them. 

Allowed to get cold, then touched up with a 
little glaze, they are extremely nice set in a nest 
of green salad, and look most appetising. 

Calves Feet Jelly for invalids everybody knows, 
but Boiled Calf’s Foot is a dish that healthy, 
hearty folk enjoy, and this may be served hot or 
cold. : 

Ingredients: To two calves’ feet allow one tablespoon- 


ful of butter, one tablespoonful of flour, one onion, one 
carrot, a stalk of celery, a leek, three sprigs of parsley, 
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one tablespoonful of vinegar, a dessertspoonful salt, 
and a saltspoonful of pepper. 


Since a pair may be bought, halve the quantities 
if desired. 


Method: Mix the butter and flour together in a clean 
saucepan, stirring with a wooden-spoon over the fire. 
Dilute with a little boiling water, adding salt and 
pepper, and make up a cupful or more of liquid. 
Slice up the vegetables, add them, and simmer till 
tender. Next prepare the calves’ feet, wash, trim and 
pour boiling water over, then set them in a saucepan 
with enough cold water to cover, bring this to the boil, 
then let them simmer for several hours. Take out the 
bones, they should slip out easily, put the meat into 
the vegetable boutllon, stir up, let all warm through, 
then put the meat and vegetables on a dish and pour a 
sauce over. 


Different kinds of sauce are suitable, but 
sauce hollandaise with this makes the dish a 
very real delicacy. 


To make it, you require: 


Ingredients: Three tablespoonsful of butter, the yolks 
of three eggs, one tablespoonful of vinegar and salt 
and pepper to taste. This quantity will make enough 
for four feet. 

Method: Melt the butter in a saucepan. Put the 
vinegar in another and heat. Put the salt and egg- 
yolks in a third pan. Now pour the vinegar drop by 
drop, alternately with the butter, into the saucepan 
with the eggs, and whip it up with an egg-beater till 
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the sauce is foamy and both butter and vinegar are 
used up. If preferred, lemon juice may be used instead 
of vinegar. 


This sounds rather troublesome, but is really 
not so, and the most important thing is to be 
sure that the eggs do not curdle. It 1s worth 
while standing the saucepan, in which the mixing 
is done, in a larger one, half-full of boiling water. 

Most butchers use up the good pieces and odds 
and ends of steak, mincing these up, and selling 
them at 1/- a pound. The bachelor girl can make 
all kinds of dainties with this raw, minced beef. 
It is excellent for making small beefsteak puddings 
and pies of small size, or it can be cooked and 
utilised for other dishes. One very good way is to 
make what is called ‘‘Russian Steak.”’ 


Ingredients: One pound of minced raw meat, one 
tablespoonful of butter, a little flour, one onion, two 
tomatoes, one lemon, a little meat extract or marmite, 
salt, pepper and water. Salad to serve with it. 


Method: First flavour the raw meat with pepper and 
salt, and squeeze over it half the juice of the lemon. 
Now fashion the meat into little cakes. If you use a 
raw egg to do this it binds better. Then dust the little 
cakes of meat with flour. 

Melt the butter in a flat baking-pan, and when this 
is boiling place the meat cakes in this, set it over the 
gas-griller, and cook both sides, and at the same time 
fry the onion and tomatoes. 

If you have one of the little ovens to place over the 
gas-griller put the pan in this, leave for fifteen to 
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twenty minutes; otherwise, place an old plate or another 
pan over the baking-pan, lower the gas and leave the 
cakes, etc. to cook for the same time. 

With the marmite or meat extract make a little 
gravy. Lift the cakes to a hot dish, stir the gravy into 
the pan, well mix, add a shake of cornflour or plain 
flour to thicken, and stir again, add a drop or two of 
browning, if you wish, let the gravy thicken, then 
pour this around the cakes. 


Serve a la Russe with salad and sliced lemon. 
Some people like raw Spanish onions, sliced very 
finely, or shredded up in vinegar, or dressed 
with mayonnaise, but if preferred, instead of this 
any kind of cooked vegetables may be served. 

A very good way, too, of utilising this ready 
shredded raw meat, (which, in spite of its low 
price, is often composed of bits of the best steak 
and pieces of beef) 1s to simmer it in water, season 
with pepper and salt, and serve with cooked 
macaroni, boiled rice, or vegetables. You can 
get Savoy macaroni, cut into short lengths, 
which looks so much nicer when cooked, than 
the long straggling variety, which one could 
never break up into even lengths. 

In a bachelor girl’s bedroom in New York I 
once ate a meal which she prided herself on pre- 
paring for unexpected guests in ten minutes. 
True, opening out of the bedroom she had a tiny 
kitchenette, with an electric “baby cooker,” but 
the same dish might be cooked on a one-ring gas- 
burner, if need be. 3 
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Ham and bacon in the United States is often 
very delicious, one gets what is called “‘peach- 
fed bacon’’ and how can you help but believe 
that pigs fed on peaches turn out better bacon 
than our beasts over here? But Americans have 
many different ways of cooking and curing hams 
and bacon, too. Try this way, for the dish must 
have tasted pretty good for me to make notes of 
Belinda’s cooking. 


Ingredients: A few cold potatoes, one slice of cooked 
ham, cut rather thick, half a cupful of milk, a tea- 
spoonful, or Jess, according to taste, of dry mustard, 
a tablespoonful of cream. 


Method: Mix the dry mustard with a little of the milk. 
Heat the rest of the milk in the frying-pan, then stir in 
the mustard. Heat the ham in this. The sauce should 
be rather thick and creamy. Put in the potatoes, and 
heat them through. (They should be diced or cut into 
slices). Lay the slice of ham on a hot dish, arrange the 
potatoes around, stir the cream into the sauce and 
pour it over. 


That, good though it tasted at the time, can 
be beaten, however, by an old English dish, 
‘Bacon and Beans,’ which our grandparents 
declared were ‘“‘fit for a king.” It is a dish which 
doubtless Shakespeare knew well, for it hails 
from Warwickshire. Broad beans are not seen so 
frequently in London, but keep a sharp look out, 
and when they appear in the greengrocers try 
this dish of Stuffed Bacon and Beans. A small 
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piece of bacon only need be bought, but as it is 
very delicious when cold, it will make breakfast 
dishes, or it can be sliced delicately, spread with 
mustard, then laid between slices of brown bread 
for luncheon at the office. Never tried a bacon 
sandwich? Ah, you have missed something! 

Get your piece of bacon, and if need be, have 
it boned. A small piece of streaky ‘‘eats’’ well, 
however, when stuffed and rolled. To make a 
stuffing, Warwickshire fashion, you need a few 
chives, parsley, marjoram, thyme, and a leaf of 
borage, also a few dried marigold petals are 
added—“‘the flowers that go to bed wi’ the sun.”’ 
If you cannot get chives use the green tops of 
spring onions with parsley and thyme, chop up 
the ingredients finely, spread the force meat over 
the bacon, then roll it up tightly, tie it, and put 
it in a clean cloth to boil. Or, if you cook it with 
the broad beans, as is the real country fashion, 
tie it only, but make the ends very secure. Once 
hot, with the beans, and parsley sauce, then the 
cold bacon will make you _ several meals 
afterwards. 

An old-fashioned way of serving broad beans 
and bacon was to make a Green Bean Pudding. 
The beans were cooked with bacon, their skins 
removed, and then they were pulped down with 
a little pepper and salt. The yolk of an egg was 
then added, also a teaspoonful of cream, a little 
spinach juice added to give a green colour, and. 
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the mixture was turned into a dish, and parsley 
butter sauce poured over. 

By the way, butter beans are nice, too, pounded 
down this way, with onion or parsley sauce 
poured over. 

When oysters are in season, if you like them, a 
very appetising dish can be quickly prepared. 
This was another “‘hasty meal’? I learned in 
New York. Not being an oyster-loving person 
myself, I shocked Belinda who had learned to 
regard them as a stand-by. But oysters raw, and 
oysters cooked, are two entirely different things. 

Just egged, breadcrumbed, then fried in butter, 
they taste very delicious, whilst Oysters au gratin 
really make a most excellent dish. 


Ingredients: Allow a tiny slice of raw bacon to each 
oyster, one tablespoonful butter, one tablespoonful of 
minced parsley, a quarter of a lemon for each person, 
a dash of cayenne, salt and pepper to taste. 

Method: Open the oysters, and set on the deep part 
of the shell. Cream the butter with pepper, salt, 
cayenne and parsley, and put a little on each oyster. 
Then cover with the slice of bacon. Set the baking- 
shells or the oyster-shells, if you serve them in these, 
in a hot oven. Cook for ten minutes to crisp the bacon. 
Then serve with watercress, lemon and slices of brown 
bread and butter. 


Another excellent dish when herrings are cheap 
can be arranged if you get your fishmonger to 
a open and bone the herrings. It was a Border 
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woman taught me this method, and she insisted 
that good beef dripping was the best medium for 
frying, also that the split herrings must be rolled 
in fine oatmeal. Certainly I have never tasted 
herrings cooked better, and carefully done they 
become quite a delicacy. 


Ingredients: One or more herrings per person, beef 
dripping for frying. (You can buy this at a butchers.) 
A little fine oatmeal, a dessertspoonful of mustard, 
the same amount of cornflour, a tablespoonful of 
cream, and a cupful of milk. 


Method: Wipe the split and boned herrings with a 
damp cloth, roll them in the fine oatmeal, then have 
a pan ready with the dripping. When fat boils put 
in the fish and fry a golden-brown. 

Now mix the mustard and cornflour to a paste with 
a little cold water, add salt to taste. Set the milk in a 
clean saucepan and bring to the boil, stir this gently 
into the mustard paste, stirring well. Return all to the 
saucepan, and stir gently for eight minutes over the 
fire. Then add the cream, or if no cream a piece of 
butter, but cream or butter must be added when you 
take the saucepan from the fire. Stir well till the butter 
is melted or the cream thoroughly incorporated with 
the sauce. 


These herrings make a delicious breakfast or 
supper dish, and with a little mashed potato 
make a good meal. Try caper sauce, instead of 
the mustard sauce, one day for a change. 

When I did this, a man guest told me he had 
never known caper sauce served with anything 
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but boiled mutton, which happened to be his 
particular béte noire. But there is no reason why 
one should not provide a few innovations and 
changes, and in cooking, although there are 
some established rules, if you are an artist you 
will make experiments. | 

Perhaps instinct led some of the earlier cooks 
to decide that mint sauce should accompany 
lamb, that apple sauce should go with duck, and 
orange salad with wild duck, but it was a man 
who has camped in all corners of the world who 
told me that one of the finest things in the world 
was gooseberry jam with fried bacon. How did 
he know? Just tried it when in California and 
they had no apples to fry with their morning 
bacon one day! 

Yes, try fried apples and bacon one morning 
for a change, or, for supper if you like. Don’t 
peel the apples, but slice them in rounds and fry 
in the bacon fat. 

Try plum jam and fried bacon, too. And if 
you cook a mutton or lamb cutlet and have no 
red currant jelly, gooseberry jam goes quite 
well with this. Fried bananas, too, odd though 
it may sound, are very good with a fillet of 
halibut or hake. Baked with meat, such as veal, 
too, or fried with chicken or lamb, bananas make 
a very good accompaniment. 

Talking of chicken, too, when those nice little 
spring chickens come in, do you know what 
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delicate dishes can be made of them? I always 
envy the French housewife who can go out and 
buy a half, quarter, or even a limb of a chicken 
if she chooses, but unless you live in London and 
know the right quarter of Soho, this cannot be 
done. Those tiny asparagus chickens, however, 
which come in the spring, will make a delicious 
meal, if you disjoint them, egg and breadcrumb 
the portions, then fry in butter. If you have an 
oven, they can cook, American fashion, in this. 
Egged, breadcrumbed, well basted with butter, 
they are even better than fried. 

Another way of cooking one of these is to bone 
it, then simmer the bones for a very long time in 
water, with a bunch of herbs, a tiny onion stuck 
with one clove, salt and pepper, and leave the 
breasts until later, then cook these too. Being so 
young the bones simmer down to jelly, any hard 
portions can be taken out, then the whole put 
into a wetted mould, when you get Jellied 
Chicken. Turn it out when cold and eat with 
salad. 
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WHAT ‘DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
VEGETABLES? 


In this country, where we grow some of the best 
vegetables in the world, it is amazing to discover 
how little some of them are known, or what use 
can be made of them. Often, when talking to 
Continental friends, I have been twitted about 
our love for cabbage, which certainly figures in 
the bill of fare at so many hotels, but even in 
private houses one frequently finds what is called 
‘greens’ served up unappetisingly, when other 
vegetables might be had. 

The bachelor girl, who fends for herself, need 
not be a vegetarian to enjoy vegetarian fare, 
nor am I setting out to defend its virtues. All the 
same, if you watch the greengrocer’s shop and 
the coster’s barrows, and learn how to cook 
vegetables well, many a delicious dish can be 
obtained at comparatively small cost. One thing, 
however, I would emphasise. Use butter when 
cooking vegetables, also don’t grudge the addition 
of a spoonful of cream to a sauce for them, 
particularly if the meal is a meatless one. In this 
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country we seem to think these two commodities 
are woeful extravagances in cooking; really this 
is not so. 

Also, don’t make the mistake of thinking size 
in vegetables stands always for quality. As a 
rule, medium size is best. There are many 
vegetables, too, ordinarily cooked, which can be 
grated or scraped, and served as a salad, especially 
if coated with mayonnaise, or with a dressing of 
lemon juice and olive oil. Lemon juice takes the 
place of vinegar, and is much better for the body. 
Get the best olive oil, if you can. If you live in 
London go to Soho, where you can get provengale 
oil, such as is used in the south of France, or best 
Italian oil. With this “the best is cheapest in the 
long run.” 

A good deal has been written of late years 
concerning the valuable salts in vegetables, which 
many British cooks throw down the sink, but we 
are slowly learning the value of the liquid in 
which vegetables are cooked. Now we utilise 
this for soups and sauces, indeed what is kept 
from cooking vegetables for your supper one 
night may be used as the basis of a soup for to- 
morrow. A very useful article, too, for the bachelor 
girl is a sieve through which to pulp vegetables 
into a purée, for this helps with soups, also she 
can cook two or more vegetables together in the 
same pan, work them into a purée when cooked, 
and then with the addition of butter or a little 
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cream, or possibly beaten eggs, concoct a dish 
that looks appetising and is substantial enough 
to make a meal without meat. 

Another way, not so frequently used, is to 
sauté vegetables, and for this a special saucepan 
should be kept for the purpose. Brown your 
uncooked vegetables in this, tossing them in 
butter which has been clarified (or, in a mixture 
of butter and oil), and then cook them in the 
usual way. They taste much better done thus, 
especially for casseroles or dishes where they 
form the chief item. Why I mention clarified 
butter is that when sautéing vegetables in butter 
alone they are apt to smell, and cooking-smells 
in a small flat, or bed-sitter must be avoided as 
much as possible. 

If you want to know how to clarify butter for 
cooking purposes, it is very simple. Put a good 
lump of butter into a clean saucepan and let it 
heat, but not boil. A white scum will come on 
top, and sediment will drop to the bottom of the 
pan. When this happens stretch a piece of muslin 
over a Jar or basin, and pour the heated butter 
through. The debris left behind in the muslin is 
what would cause the smell, or possibly burning. 
Keep the clarified butter in a cool place. When it 
has set, the jar or basin can be turned upside 
down till wanted; it 1s then airtight. 

Points to remember: All vegetables to be boiled 
should be put into boiling, salted water, unless 
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they are old. The water should just cover the 
vegetables, and should never be thrown away. 
Strain when finished, and keep the liquid for 
sauce, or for stock. 

Many vegetables can be cooked with their 
skins on, if you take the trouble to well scrub 
them. Keep two vegetable brushes; one to scrub 
the rough dirt off, then, after well rinsing, scrub 
with the second brush. Not only is there less loss 
of vitamins, but an econony in cooking is achieved 
Many of the coarser pieces can be used for the 
stock-pot. 

Instead of adding soda to green vegetables to 
preserve the colour add a pinch of sugar, as 
French cooks do. With some a “bouquet of 
herbs’? improves the flavour. This 1s a spray of 
parsley, a sprig of thyme, a bay-leaf, tied together. 

With the liquid in which vegetables have been 
cooked add an equal amount of milk, then 
thicken with flour and butter creamed together. 
Allow one tablespoonful of this cooked flour and 
butter to a large teacupful of liquid, and cook 
thoroughly for eight minutes. This makes a 
simple soup, which you can flavour at will, or 
utilise for sauce, and as time goes on and you use 
imagination all sorts of dishes can be made with 
its aid. 

Brief directions for cooking vegetables in simple 
fashion follow, with suggestions for other dishes 
to be formed with their aid: 
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GLoBE ARTICHOKE. (Seasonable June-October). 
Best when young and tender. Should be well 
washed before use, cooked in boiling, salted water 
till tender, young ones twenty minutes, old ones 
may take an hour. Drain, then eat with melted 
butter, as asparagus. When old, the leaves may 
be inedible, and only the bottoms worth having. 
They are very delicious coated with mayonnaise, 
or with a cheese sauce. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. (Seasonable November- 
April). Must be scraped, thrown into water with 
a little lemon juice or vinegar to keep their 
colour, then boiled in salted, boiling water with a 
little vinegar added. Or, they may be cooked in 
milk, when wanted for soup. May be served with 
a white sauce, with a cheese sauce, or made into 
a purée with butter on top, baked, or fried. 
Chipped artichokes are delicious. Wash and peel 
them, drop into cold water and vinegar, cut in 
thin strips, drain them, dry, then fry in fat tll 
golden brown. Drain, sprinkle with salt and 
serve very hot. 

Asparacus. (In season April-June). Cut off 
the ends, scrape lightly the white part (scraping 
downwards), tie into bundles, put into boiling 
water with a little lemon juice and salt, cook 
gently for twenty to thirty minutes according to 
thickness of stalks and age. Untie the bundles 
to serve, and place on a slice of toast in a tureen 
8 dish. Melted butter should be served with it 
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in a hot sauce-boat. It may also be steamed, 
when it will take about thirty minutes. Hollandaise 
sauce may be served if preferred. 

AUBERGINES, or EGG-PLANT. (Sometimes on 
the market in September), are worth trying. 
Peel, cut them in slices, fry in batter. Or, cut 
them in halves, stuff them with forcemeat and 
bake. 

Breet. (All the year). Generally bought ready 
cooked, but can be obtained sometimes uncooked, 
and then either baked or boiled, served with 
béchamel sauce are well worth trying. Cook till 
tender, and to test if done, press with the finger; 
never use a fork. 

BroapD Beans. (Seasonable May-July). Young 
broad beans need only boiling in salted water for 
ten minutes. They should be shelled only a short 
time before. Older beans need longer cooking. 
Serve with parsley sauce, or melted butter. 

FRENCH and RuNNER Beans. (July-October). 
Must be “‘topped and tailed,” also washed, but 
are better not sliced when young. Older beans 
must have tough sides removed, then sliced or cut 
across and cooked in boiling water. Young beans 
should be done in twenty minutes, when older 
allow half an hour. Drain and serve. Very good 
aS a separate course with melted butter, or cold, 
tia with mayonnaise. Best cooked in a casse- 
role. 

Brocco. (Seasonable September-June). 
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CAULIFLOWER. (Seasonable all the year). Both 
are cooked in the same way in salted, boiling 
water, or steamed, or cooked in stock. Serve 
with a béchamel sauce, or with hollandaise sauce, 
or with a cheese sauce. 

BrussELs Sprouts. (Seasonable October- 
March). The smaller and harder they are the 
better. Trim, cutting off discoloured leaves, 
wash in cold water, cook in salted, boiling water 
for fifteen minutes. Drain well. Or, cook in stock. 
Or, make into a purée with butter. 

CapBaGcE. (All the year). There are different 
varieties, the Savoy being one of the best. Wash 
well, cook in boiling, salted water till tender, 
drain and press, then chop up. Or, cook in stock, 
and chop finely. A cabbage is excellent when 
stuffed, wrapped up in a cloth and boiled, then 
served with gravy. 

Carrots. (Seasonable all the year). May be 
grated and used as a salad vegetable, scraped or 
brushed, cooked in salted, boiling water. Young 
carrots should be scrubbed only and will take 
about twenty minutes to cook. Very nice with 
butter sauce. Older carrots need from thirty to 
sixty minutes according to age and size, and must 
be sliced lengthwise. All kinds of sauces, such as 
cheese, béchamel, or parsley may be served with 
them. 

CreLery. (Seasonable October-April). Plain 
— in boiling, salted water, simmered for 
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three-quarters hour, then served with a white 
sauce. Or, braised in butter, then cooked in 
stock till tender. Or, cooked plainly and served 
with a cheese sauce. Or, served uncooked with 
cheese, or shredded raw into a salad with apples, 
onions, etc. Many dishes made with its aid. 

CucuMBER. Usually used in salad, but may be 
boiled till tender as for vegetable marrow. 
Seasonable in summer. 

Leeks, (Seasonable November-March). May 
be cooked till tender in salted, boiling water, 
stock or milk. Serve with white, or cheese sauce, 
or make into a purée or soup. 

Lettuce. (Seasonable all the year. Best in 
summer). Although best known as a salad vege- 
table, lettuce may be cooked in stock till tender, 
or in milk, and made into a purée. They may be 
cooked with green peas, and a little butter. 

MusHrooms. (All the year, but wild mush- 
rooms can be picked in September). Peeled, 
cooked in a little butter and their own juices, 
fried, or simmered in milk till tender. 

Marrows, VEGETABLE. (Seasonable July-Oct- 
ober). Medium sized marrows are best. Small 
marrows may be cooked whole. Larger ones 
should be peeled, sliced, their seeds and stringi- 
ness removed, then cooked in part milk and water, 
or in salted water, or in stock. Serve with a good 
white sauce. Time: about twenty minutes. 

However, you need not keep to boiled marrows, 
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which many consider uninteresting; a stuffed 
marrow makes a delicious dish, and you can 
put in all sorts of fillings. Peel it, keeping it whole, 
cut out a quarter section, lengthwise, so that you 
can scoop out the pith and seeds, then stuff with 
a forcemeat, either vegetarian, or with minced 
meat like ham, veal, or even odds and ends of 
cold beef or chicken; replace the section, tie the 
marrow round carefully with string, then either 
bake or boil. Cover with greaseproof paper, or 
a cloth, if you boil it. Serve with a déchamel 
sauce, or with a nice melted butter. Tomato 
sauce is excellent with this, too. 

Onions. (Seasonable all the year round). 
Spanish onions are less pungent than home- 
grown varieties, and for braising, or for cooking 
whole are excellent. Sauce soubise needs onions, 
so do others like sauce provengale, béchamel and 
bearnaise, and you can make many delicious 
soups with its aid. Sliced up raw, with vinegar, a 
Spanish onion may be very good with cold meat 
or fish, but remember to slice it thinly. Fried 
onions improve many dishes, large ones can be 
stuffed with forcemeat and baked, and plainly 
boiled onions with a cheese sauce will make an 
excellent supper. Braised in butter, or baked with 
a dish of potatoes, and you get an excellent meal 
at little cost, in fact you can do all sorts of things 
with the succulent onion. A slice of raw onion 
will relieve a wasp-sting, John Wesley declared 
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that salt and onions pounded together would 
cure chilblains; whilst everybody agrees that 
onion gruel is good for a cold. The worst thing is 
the odour, but I have heard that if you drink a 
glass of milk after eating onions their smell 
disappears from the breath. 

Parsnips. (Seasonable November to March, 
but they are much better eating after frosts have 
touched them). Medium sized young ones are 
best. They should be scraped, or well brushed, 
cooked in salted, boiling water. Time: three- 
quarters of an hour, sometimes longer, when 
they are old. They should be cut lengthwise in 
quarters to cook. If left to get cold, then egged 
and breadcrumbed and fried a very nice dish 
is made. Or, they are very good mashed down, 
salt and pepper with butter added. A little cream 
makes a great improvement. Mashed parsnips, 
with a little cold meat will make excellent 
rissoles or croquettes. 

Peas. (Seasonable May-September). The queen 
of vegetables. They are best when freshly shelled, 
and if you have to shell them beforehand leave 
them covered over with the empty pods. Cook in 
boiling water with a little salt, a sprig of mint 
and a tiny piece of sugar. Let them cook gently 
in as little water as possible. Time: when young, 
ten minutes; older peas take longer. When 
drained, keep the water in which they were 
cooked, and shake a little butter over them in the 
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hot pan. French cooks put a lettuce in the sauce- 
pan with them, a piece of butter, as little water 
as possible, and let the green peas cook in almost 
their own juices and the liquid made with the 
lettuce. This is well worth trying. 

PortaToEs. (Seasonable all the year, but English 
grown new potatoes come into season in June. 
Those from Channel Isles appear on the market 
earlier). May be steamed, baked or boiled. Old 
potatoes are put on in cold, salted water, brought 
to the boil, simmered for twenty minutes; new 
potatoes, after scraping are dropped into salted, 
boiling water with a sprig of mint and cooked 
for fifteen minutes. One of the nicest ways is to cook 
them in their jackets, after scrubbing well. Split 
open and eaten with butter they make a meal 
that 1s economical but good. Or, split open, the 
insides taken out, beaten up with grated cheese, 
butter and a teaspoonful of cream, then the 
“cradles” filled, or filled with a forcemeat of 
mashed potato, cold flaked fish or cold meat, 
then returned to the oven to heat through gives 
a welcome change. Mashed potatoes should have 
a little hot milk stirred in with them, a piece of 
butter and salt and pepper. 

SEAKALE. (Seasonable from December- May). 
Needs washing thoroughly, then boil in boiling, 
salted water for twenty to twenty-five minutes, and 
serve with melted butter, or with a good white 
sauce to which a little butter or cream has 
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been added. It may be served cold with 
mayonnaise. 

SPINACH. (Seasonable all the year, as there is 
winter as well as summer spinach). Must be well 
washed and picked over. It reduces greatly in 
cooking, so allow half a pound per person. It 
may be cooked in fast boiling water with salt, 
then put through a sieve, making a purée, or, 
cooked in its own juices after washing, allowing 
ten minutes, then chopped finely or put through 
a sieve. After sieving it, return the purée to the pan 
with a lump of butter, stir till it heats through, 
then serve. A little cream stirred in makes an 
improvement. 

ToMATOES. (Seasonable all the year, but best 
in summer when home-grown varieties are on the 
market). Used uncooked for salads, but may be 
steamed, baked or grilled, also fried. Excellent 
dishes can be made by stuffing the tomatoes with 
a forcemeat of minced meat, fish, herbs and 
bread crumbs, or with mashed potatoes and mince 
meat. 

Turnips. (Seasonable all the year, but best in 
autumn). Choose small ones for cooking. Peel, 
cook in salted, boiling water for half an hour if 
small; larger ones must be halved or quartered 
and given a longer time. Mashed into a purée with 
butter or cream added, and a seasoning of salt 
and pepper, they are very good. 

Remember, too, in spring Turnip Tops can be 
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bought. These cooked in boiling, salted water for 
half an hour, are very nice, although slightly 
bitter. They should be chopped up like spinach, 
and a little butter added. - 

British firms are now canning vegetables, and 
for the girl who has very little time for cooking, 
these tinned vegetables are a very great help. 
With butter added to them when heated and 
turned out, and with fried crodtons of bread she 
can provide a quick and appetising meal, and as 
the canning is done under excellent conditions 
she need have no fear about the foods now put up. 
Of course after opening a can the contents should 
always be poured out at once. 

One of the best ways of getting an excellent but 
inexpensive meal, thoroughly nutritious, too, is 
to braise a number of vegetables like onions, 
carrots, turnips, potatoes, leeks, parsnips, or what 
you will. With the braised vegetables meat can 
be eaten, but they really make a meal in them- 
selves. 

Put a couple of tablespoonsful of clarified 
butter into your saucepan, and when melted add 
a little sliced onion. Let it brown and then add 
the sliced up vegetables. Close the lid, let them 
cook in the butter for a few minutes, then toss 
them about so that they do not burn. After cook- 
ing for ten minutes or so like this, shaking or 
stirring, add a cupful of stock, or milk, or marmite 
mixed with hot water. Bring the whole to boiling- 
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point, reduce the lid and let the vegetables simmer 
till thoroughly cooked. You can thicken the liquid 
if you wish, with a little cornflour or flour, can 
colour it with a few drops of browning, but this 
slow method of cooking is excellent. 

Many vegetables, too, left over and allowed 
to get cold, can be combined with herbs, eggs, 
bread crumbs, pounded potatoes, pounded cold 
haricot beans, etc., then formed into cakes, 
croquettes or cones and fried a delicate brown. 
These, with a poached or fried egg, will make a 
delicious meal. Or, you can fry slices or rounds of 
bread in butter and serve with them. Another 
plan is to cut bread about half an inch thick, 
(stale bread is best), shape this into pretty 
shapes, dip the pieces in beaten egg, then fry a 
golden-brown and surround a dish of cooked 
fried cold vegetables with this “‘golden bread”’’. 
Or, fry the bread, then place on top of each 
round, a steamed or fried tomato, a tiny purée of 
spinach with half a hard boiled egg sitting on 
top, or a handful of green peas, and a poached 
egg. The “golden bread’’ helps to make many a 
simple dish look most appetising. 
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ORCHARDS IN HEAVEN 


‘‘Dem’s orchards in hebben, missis,”® said old 
Marty, the coloured cook at Green Mountains 
in Virginia, when, invading her kitchen, I saw 
a pile of piping hot delicacies on the table. 

Always since then, when I have eaten apple 
fritters, I have remembered the old woman’s 
description of them. ‘‘An apple a day keeps the 
doctor away’’ we learned in childhood, and 
apple-lore is so delightful perhaps that accounts, 
in part, for our love of apple puddings and sweets. 
Ask any person what fruit it was that Eve took 
from the tree of knowledge, of good, and evil, 
and although the Bible does not mention it, I 
believe in nine cases out of ten you will be told 
it was an apple, indeed the legends of the Hes- 
perides, Avalon, and other ancient myths are all 
concerned with this fruit. There is a delightful 
apple rhyme, too, which sings in and out of my 
mind as I write: 


*“When God made the oak trees, and the beeches and 
the pines, 
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And the flowers and the grasses and the tendrils of 
the vines, 


He saw that there was wanting a something in His 
plan, 

And He made the little apples, 

The little cider apples, 


The sharp, sour cider apples to prove His love for 
man.” 


However, cider apples have their place, and 
do not appear in the shops for sale, but good 
cooking apples are a worth-while investment 
for the bachelor girl, since with them she can 
make so many delightful sweets. 

Take Apple Fritters, for instance. The batter 
for these 1s best when made some time before- 
hand, so that if you want a delicious sweet at 
night mix your batter in the morning, cover the 
basin over, and at night cut the apples into 
rings. You will find then apple fritters are 
delicious and perhaps will comprehend why old 
Marty called them “orchards in heaven.” By 
making batter a good time before using, the 
starch granules in the flour expand and burst. 
Another point which I learned from the old 
coloured cook was to separate yolks and whites 
of eggs, beat the yolks in when making the batter, 
but fold the whisked whites in just before using 
the batter. Little points like this make a world 
of difference in cooking. 
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Ingredients: Allow a teacupful of flour, two eggs, a 
saltspoonful of salt, half a teacupful of cold water, 
a dessertspoonful of castor sugar, a tablespoonful of 
butter, and cooking apples as required. 

Method: Separate yolks of eggs from whites, add the 
salt to the yolks and beat, then add the melted butter. 
Sift in the flour by degrees adding a little water 
alternately with the flour, mixing and beating well. 
Then add the sugar, and set the batter aside till 
wanted. Now whisk up the whites of eggs and stir in. 
Peel and core the apples, cut into rings about quarter- 
inch thick, dip the apples in the batter and fry a 
golden-brown. Drain well on kitchen paper, set them 
in the oven if possible, sprinkle with castor sugar and 
serve piping hot. 

Plain baked apples are pretty good, but you 
can turn baked apples into rare delicacies with a 
little imagination, common sense and a few odds 
and ends. A corer is a useful thing for the bachelor 
girl to possess, then cored apples, stuffed with 
mincemeat, chopped dates and nuts, or other 
fillings can be served as sweets. Dust a little 
powdered sugar over before serving, and set a 
blob of stifly whipped cream on top. 

Another nice way is to core each apple, then 
put a piece of butter inside. Have some slices of 
well-buttered bread ready, cut off the crusts and 
shape these slices, set each apple on a slice of 
bread and bake in the oven, then when done 
sift powdered sugar over, and fill the cavity with 
fruit jelly or jam. Raspberry jam goes well with 
apples. 
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Carolina Apples is another nice sweet which I 
learned to make in America. 

To make this, core the apples, medium-sized 
ones being best, then cook in a thin sugar syrup, 
flavoured with lemon juice. When they are 
tender, lift them out whole, drain, and fill the 
centres with fruit jelly. In America cranberry 
jelly was used, but red currant is just as nice. 
Now cook a cupful of rice till tender in milk, 
flavour this with salt, cinnamon, and a good 
piece of butter. It can be sweetened, or not, 
according to taste, Put the cooked rice on a dish, 
arrange the apples on the rice, then pour over all 
a coating of hot apricot jam. 

Apple dumplings are seldom seen today, yet 
baked or boiled they are excellent. One always 
associates “‘Farmer’”’ George with this food, for it 
is said the king was puzzled to know how the 
apple got inside his favourite sweet, and one of 
Lamb’s friends declared that “‘a man cannot have 
a pure mind who refuses apple dumplings,” 
although the celebrated wit, Sydney Smith, 
writes of a friend that ‘“‘there was a forced smile 
upon his countenance which seemed to indicate 
plain roast and boiled, a sort of apple-pudding 
depression, as if he had been staying with a 
clergyman.’ Doubtless in those days of low 
stipends the apples of the Rectory orchards were 
made best use of. 

But apple dumplings, apple pudding, and gf 
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delectable apple tart and cream are not the only 

ways of using apples. Try an Apple Hedgehog, 

which makes a nice week-end sweet, and can be 
made on Saturday to eat on Sunday. 

Ingredients: ‘Two pounds sour apples, quarter-pound 

sugar, one lemon, half a pint water, three-quarters 


of an ounce gelatine, and a little cochineal. A handful 
of almonds or hazels. 


Method: Put half the water in a saucepan, peel, core 
and cut up the apples, add the sugar, also the juice 
of the lemon and a little of the rind grated, and stew 
till tender. Dissolve the gelatine in the other half of 
the water, and stir this in. Cook for a few minutes 
longer, then colour the mixture with cochineal. Have a 
basin or mould ready, rinse this with cold water, put 
the apple mixture in and set away till next day. Blanch 
the almonds, slice them. Turn out the apple-mould, 
and stick it all over with the almonds. Custard or 
cream is good with this. 


In Yorkshire apple-cake and cheese are eaten 
together, and to make apple-cake it is better to 
cook the apples beforehand, beat to a pulp and 
stir in a lump of butter as they come from the 
fire, well sweetened. Some like to add a little 
cinnamon, others a dash of mace, others prefer 
finely grated lemon rind, others again cook a 
clove or two with the apples, then take it out 
when the apples are done. Let the cooked apples 
get cold before using. 

Then make a nice short pastry. Cover the sides 
and bottom of a baking-pan with this, arrange 
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the apple paste on the pastry, cover with pastry, 
make a criss-cross pattern over with a sharp, 
pointed knife and bake in a moderately hot oven. 
Or, failing the baking-pan, the apple-cake can 
be baked on a large plate. 

Apple Charlotte, or Brown Betty, this apple 
sweet is good. It is best eaten hot, but can be 
used cold, and you can run variants on it by 
using layers of jam as well as apples. To make it: 
cook your apples, sweeten them, flavour with 
cinnamon or lemon rind, and when they are 
cooked add a good lump of butter. Then butter a 
pie-dish, line 1t with bread crumbs, and fill the 
dish with alternate layers of apple and bread 
crumbs with little dabs of butter placed between. 
Let the top layer be bread crumbs, then bake. 

But in the Western States of America they 
have a dish of apples and cheese which is very 
good. To make it arrange alternate layers of 
sliced uncooked apples and bread crumbs in a 
buttered baking-dish, but sprinkle each layer 
with grated cheese. Let crumbs be the top layer. 
Bake, and serve with a jug of cream. It sounds an 
odd mixture, but it is good. 

In Emma, Jane Austin tells us quite a good deal 
about the social customs of the times, and one 
was the offering of baked apples to visitors. But 
a real eighteenth century dainty can be made, if 
you care to try it, by baking apples, properly 
cored, with a small teaspoonful of brown sugar 
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and a clove inside, then a glass of red wine 
poured into the pan in which they are cooked. 
Let them get cold, and serve with a blob of 
thick cream on top. 

Another old English sweet is Banbury Apple 
Pie. You must make a short paste for this, then 
cover a plate with pastry. Put on this a layer of 
sliced apples, then one of chopped candied peel, 
then a layer of currants, lastly sprinkle with 
cinnamon and ginger. Pour over this warmed 
butter, add a layer of apples, cover with pastry 
and bake. When it is nearly cooked glaze the 
top with milk and sugar. It is a kind of mince- 
pie, but is a delicacy that is well worth trying 
when you want something different. 

Yet another old-time sweet, harking back to 
Georgian days, is Friar’s Omelet for which apples 
are wanted. 

Peel and core them, cut them into slices, and 
cook with a little water till tender. Then stir in 
sugar to sweeten, a good lump of butter, and let 
it get cold. Now beat up two or more eggs, and 
stir in. Have a buttered pie-dish ready, put the 
mixture in this, sprinkle with bread crumbs and 
bake in a fairly hot oven. 

When this is brown and firm, take out the pie- 
dish, sprinkle a flat dish with castor sugar, turn 
the omelet on this, and sprinkle with sugar. 
Serve with cream. 

In Holland they make apple pudding different 
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from ours, but it is very good. Instead of making 
it in a basin as for apple pudding in the usual way 
use a Yorkshire pudding tin. Well grease this, 
line it with suet paste as for apple pudding. 
Peel, then slice up sufficient apples to cover, 
sprinkle thickly with sugar, then with lemon 
juice, and cover with suet paste. Spread golden 
syrup on top, then sprinkle brown sugar over, 
and bake. It tastes rather like toffee, and is 
deliciously crisp when done. 

Instead of Gooseberry Fool, try Apple Fool, 
made in precisely the same way. Cook the apples 
till tender with sugar and a little water, then 
pulp through a sieve, stir well, and add equal 
amount of custard or cream. Leave to get cold, 
and this is delicious. Serve in a glass bowl with 
blobs of cream on top. 


IX 
EGGS AND OMELETS 


Someone has said that there are as many ways of 
cooking eggs as there are days in the year, another 
declares that the number can be totalled at four 
hundred and fifty, indeed, as soon as one begins to 
think about the different methods, it is easy to 
believe even this might be exceeded. Some years 
ago, when staying in Provence, I talked with an 
old Frenchwoman who made us a delicious 
omelet, and during conversation declared she 
knew how to cook eggs in more than sixty ways, 
and often since then have I wondered how near 
I was to a wonderful discovery. Long ago, in 
France a little book was printed, called Le Pdtissier 
Francois where is explained the way to cook eggs en 
plus de foixante fagons, and that little book today is 
worth its weight in gold to a book collector. 

Dumas writes of it in Mes Memoires; it is only a 
little volume, and probably if one chanced upon 
it the leaves would be greasy and soiled, but. 
since it is one of the very rare books, sought for 
by collectors, its discovery would turn a bachelor 
girl into a comparatively wealthy woman. 
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To return to our eggs. Few foods are so digest- 
ible as an egg properly cooked, and since there 
are a number of simple ways of cooking before 
omelets or fancy methods are learned, it may be 
worth noting these first of all. A raw egg, beaten- 
up, then added to the juice of an orange or with 
fresh lemon Juice makes an excellent pick-me-up, 
and in cases of extreme prostration the white 
only well beaten with a little milk or cream, or 
even with fresh orange or lemon juice, can be 
safely given and will be retained. 

Remember that eggs cooked at a low tempera- 
ture are more easily digested than if cooked in 
boiling water, and next to a raw egg a coddled 
egg or soft cooked egg should be regarded. Cooked 
in this way an egg may be taken by an invalid. 

To coddle an egg bring the water in the sauce- 
pan to boiling-point. When it bubbles place the 
egg in gently, cover the pan, and draw it aside 
so that it keeps hot, but does not bubble. Let the 
egg stand in this for seven minutes. The egg will 
then be gelatinized, or barely coagulated, but 
will be very digestible. 

To boil an egg. If you place an egg in cold 
water and bring this gradually to boiling-point, 
then lift out the egg, it will be soft boiled. Or, 
lower the egg into boiling water gently, then 
allow two minutes if you want the white only to 
set, three minutes to just set egg and yolk, three 
and a half minutes for the egg to be cooked 
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throughout, four to five minutes to set well. 
Allow ten minutes for hard boiled eggs, and these 
should be plunged immediately in cold water on 
taking up to prevent the yolk from getting 
discoloured. 

All this may seem very trite, yet when one 
remembers the many grumbles one has heard 
at the breakfast table over eggs not being cooked 
to the liking of each individual, it is worth taking 
pains even over so simple a matter! 

To poach an egg if there is no egg-poacher use 
a small frying-pan. Fill this three-quarters full of 
water, add a teaspoonful of salt, let the water 
come to the boil. Then break an egg into a 
clean saucer, and slide it into the water, reduce 
the heat a little so that it does not boil so fast 
that it breaks the egg. A saucer is better for use 
than a cup. Pour a little of the boiling water over 
the yolk. Let the eggs stay until jellied through, 
then lift with a slice and serve on buttered toast. 
Some people like to pour a teaspoonful of melted 
butter over each egg and dust it with salt and 
pepper before serving. 

o fry an egg use a perfectly clean frying-pan. 
Heat the pan, put in lard, butter, or dripping, 
let it get hot, and when a blue smoke rises from 
the fat draw the pan aside for a minute. Break the . 
egg into a saucer, slide it into the fat, replace pan, 
and fry till set. Baste with the hot fat whilst 
trying; or put a plate over the frying-pan, as this 
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helps the top to set. Use an egg-slice for removing 
the egg from the pan. 

To scramble eggs beat up as many eggs as you 
require, adding salt and pepper to season. Melt a 
piece of butter in a small clean saucepan, stir in a 
tablespoonful of milk, then pour in the beaten 
eggs when the butter and milk sizzle. Stir with a 
wooden-spoon to keep the mixture from sticking, 
‘“‘scrambling”’ altogether. Do not let it cook too 
much, but draw from fire as it thickens. It should 
be a rich golden mass, and can be served on 
plain, or buttered toast. 

To shirr an egg butter a little ramekin, gently 
break an egg into this, dust with salt and pepper, 
put a small piece of butter on top, and set in a 
slow oven. Bake until firm, which is ten minutes. 

Some people like to add vinegar to the water 
when poaching an egg, as this tends to make the 
whites more clear. 

Many variations can be made with scrambled 
eggs. For instance, a tablespoonful of cold minced 
ham, chicken, or any other cold meat can be 
stirred in, or a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, or 
green mixed herbs. A few chives chopped finely, 
and added, makes a nice improvement. A few 
mushrooms chopped up, asparagus tips, tomato, 
green peas, flaked fish, cooked macaroni, or 
chicken-liver cut up into dice are other suggestions. 
The meat or fish should be previously cooked, but 
fresh herbs can be used. 
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In France one gets eggs cooked to perfection 
as @ufs sur le plat, and now that little white fire- 
proof dishes can be obtained in this country 
exactly as in France, there is no reason why we 
should not cook them the same way. 

To do them this fashion melt a lump of butter 
in the egg-dish, break the eggs in, add a dash of 
salt and pepper, then set over the gas-ring on an 
asbestos mat. Serve as soon as the white has set. 
The eggs must be perfectly fresh, or the yolks 
will not remain intact. 

What are called eufs cocottes are just as easy. 
Little fireproof dishes are used for these. Butter 
them, and into each put one dessertspoonful of 
cream. Crack the egg, tilt it into the little dish, 
give a dash of salt and pepper, and add a little 
parsley. Cook over the gas: standing the little 
dish on an asbestos mat, or if a deep cup-like 
dish stand it in a frying-pan, or saucepan of 
water. Serve in the cups or dishes in which 
cooked. 

To make a variation of this use tomato purée 
instead of cream, or put a layer of grated cheese 
in the buttered cup, then turn in the egg, and 
sprinkle the top with grated cheese. 

A very nice dish, often served in France is 
called eufs da la turque. The eggs are cooked 
au plat, then over them is poured some hot 
tomato purée in which is mixed diced chicken- 
liver. Or, sometimes the liver is cooked with the 
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eggs in the little dish, and plain tomato purée 
poured over. 

Ocufs a la créme is another dish well known in 
France. For this cook as many eggs as wanted, 
letting them boil hard, then remove from the 
boiling water and drop into cold water. Break 
the shells and remove them, and cut the eggs into 
halves. Place them, points upwards on a dish. 
Whilst they have been boiling put a lump of 
butter the size of an egg into a clean saucepan, 
add a pinch of salt and pepper, and stir in with a 
wooden-spoon two tablespoonsful of flour. Mix 
this well, then warm a pint of milk in another 
saucepan, and pour this into the butter and flour, 
and stir altogether over the fire for fifteen minutes. 
This sauce should be as thick as cream, but should 
have more salt added, then poured over the eggs 
and served very hot. A little cream stirred in 
makes an improvement. 

Here are other egg dishes, mostly from France: 

Ocufs aux crotitons. Cut up a slice of bread into 
cubes. Melt a lump of butter in a clean saucepan. 
Throw the cubes of bread into this when it 
fizzles, and cook for a minute or so, then stir in 
two or more well-beaten eggs, and mix like 
scrambled eggs. 

Oeufs au pain. Crumble up a piece of white 
bread. Put a teacupful of creamy milk, or cream 
into a saucepan, add a dash of salt and pepper 
and a tiny dash of nutmeg. Then put in the 
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bread crumbs and stir well. Now break two or 
three eggs into a basin and beat up well, (more 
may be added if desired), stir them in and cook 
the mixture, stirring well, then serve on a very 
hot dish. | 

Ocufs mollets. Boil the eggs for five minutes, 
transfer them to cold water, remove the shells, 
but handle them lightly, as although they are 
well set, they are not boiled hard. Serve on a 
purée of spinach, peas, potatoes or macaroni. If 
a béchamel sauce is poured over, the dish is called 
eufs mollets béchamel. 

Béchamel sauce is one of the most simple of all 
sauces to make, although so often it is served in 
unappetising fashion, resembling a sticky white 
paste. Made this way, however, it can be delicious 
and form the basis for other sauces. 

Put a lump of butter the size of a small egg into 
a clean saucepan add two level tablespoonsful of 
flour, and with a wooden-spoon stir this together 
over the fire. Add half a pint of milk slowly, and 
stir for fifteen minutes. It should be smooth and 
thick as cream. Add salt and pepper, mix well, 
and when taken from the fire add another lump 
of butter. Once the making of this is mastered all 
sorts of variations in sauces can be made. 

Another favourite dish in France, made with 
eggs, is known as «u/s en matelote. 

Put into a clean saucepan an onion cut in 
slices, and if possible add a clove of garlic, a 
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bouquet of sweet herbs, salt and pepper, then 
pour in a cupful of water. Bring this to the boil, 
cook all for fifteen minutes, then strain, and 
return the liquid to the saucepan. Poach the eggs 
in this. Take out the eggs when done, set them 
on a hot dish and keep warm whilst the sauce is 
made. To the liquid add a piece of butter mixed 
with flour and cook for a few minutes for the 
sauce to thicken, stirring with a wooden-spoon. 
Then pour this over the eggs and garnish with 
fried bread. A variation of this is made, if, instead 
of — water, half red wine and half water is 
used. 

Then there are stuffed eggs in various modes, 
curried eggs, Scotch eggs, and all of these can be 
— Spanish eggs, too, makes an excellent 
dish. 

For this fry an onion in butter or margarine 
till it is pale golden, then add half a pound of 
sliced tomatoes, and season them with pepper 
and salt. Let the whole simmer together till the 
tomatoes are soft. Draw the pan aside, let it cool 
a little, then add a good lump of butter and two 
eggs lightly beaten up. Stir over a gentle fire 
until the mixture thickens like scrambled eggs. 
Have some slices of toast well buttered. Spread a 
little anchovy paste on top, then pour the mixture 
over, and serve piping hot. 

What are called Deviled Eggs are made this - 
way. Make a Devil Mixture first. Put into a small 
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saucepan two tablespoonsful of cream, or new 
milk, add an ounce of butter, and stir in a tea- 
spoonful of made mustard, and a teaspoonful of 
chutney. Stir well, then add the beaten yolk ofan 
egg. Now poach the number of eggs you want, 
set them on rounds of buttered toast, and cover 
them with the devil mixture. Serve very hot. 

No matter where you go in France, or at what 
hour of the day you call for it, an omelet can be 
provided, and I have often wondered why we 
do not make this one of our national dishes, too. 
Eggs are cheap at certain times of the year, and in 
reality an omelet is perfectly simple to make, 
although one so often finds people making a fuss 
over it as though it were either a difficult or an 
expensive dish. The Breton peasant will beat up 
eggs and make a delicious omelet over a wood 
fire, the plainest of cooks across the Channel 
seems to make an omelet intuitively, and those 
who have visited Mont St. Michel in days past 
and remember Madame Poulard will remember 
how simple the process seemed. After all, there 
are only one or two things to remember, and 
there is really no secret in omelet making. 

First of all, it must be made quickly. Secondly 
the pan in which it is cooked should be kept for 
omelets alone, and it should not be washed, but 
merely wiped after use. A fairly thick pan with 
a short handle, too, is best. 

A fierce fire cooks an omelet better than a dull 
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one, and if you cook over a coal fire it should be 
clear. ] have discovered, too, watching French 
cooks, that if the pan is “‘seasoned’’ the dish is 
much better. To season it set your pan over the 
gas (or fire) till fairly hot, put in a handful of 
salt, let this get very hot, then with a piece of 
clean paper rub this well into the pan. Shake it 
out of the pan (French cooks toss it into the fire, 
which makes the fire burn up brightly), put in a 
piece of lard, rub this all over the pan, wipe it 
out, and the pan is then ready. By doing this 
first the omelet will not stick. 

Usually one allows two eggs per person for 
making an omelet but three eggs for two people 
will make quite a good one. Break them into a 
bowl, add salt and pepper, and beat them with a 
fork for about a minute, not longer. It is a mistake 
to believe that long beating makes an omelet 
good; it makes it fluffy and difficult to turn. 

A plain omelet is egg, just egg, although 
opinions vary as to whether water, milk, or tiny 
pieces of butter should be added. Some people 
add a tiny piece of butter for every egg used, and 
this certainly tends to help make a softer omelet. 
The great chef Escoffier is said to have allowed a 
teaspoonful of water to every egg used in an 
omelet. 

Heat the butter in the pan, but be careful not 
to put in too much, and when the butter steams 
pour in the beaten eggs. Don’t shake the pan, 
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but a second or so later pass a fork around the 
side of the pan to loosen the eggs, then work 
them back as though they were scrambled, lifting 
the sides and turning the centre so that the liquid 
eggs on top can run to the bottom of the pan. 
Then tip the pan up from the handle, urge the 
omelet forward slightly, turn in the outside, fold 
over, and the omelet will go into the shape wanted. 
The heat of one half just finishes the cooking of 
the other as it rests upon it. 

It should then be gently transferred to a hot 
dish, and eaten as soon as possible. 

Once master the art of making an omelet and 
you are never at a loss for an appetising dish, 
either for yourself or for friends. You can ring 
dozens of changes, too, upon the plain omelet 
mixture. A handful of diced ham, chicken, veal, 
any cold meat, in fact, together with salt and 
pepper, or a tablespoonful of minced herbs will 
make a savoury omelet; you can add mushrooms 
or tomatoes to the eggs, rashers of cooked bacon, 
diced kidneys, chicken’s liver, a purée of spinach 
sprinkled with grated cheese can be folded in 
when the omelet is cooked, or grated cheese can 
be stirred into the egg mixture, artichoke bottoms, 
asparagus tips, green peas, finely chopped ham 
and tongue, tiny sauté potato cubes, chives or 
chopped spring onions, flaked fish, indeed one 
could go on multiplying examples. 

Besides, there are sweet omelets, too, if you 
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wish. Add a little sugar and salt to the beaten 
egg and cook as usual, then when the omelet is 
ready sprinkle it with fine sugar and a warm 
liqueur poured over, or serve with syrup, honey, 
jam or any sweet sauce. Fold heated jam between 
before it is folded over, or marmalade, then 
sprinkle sugar on top. 

Then, if you like, you can make a soufflé omelet 
which, somehow, one associates always with 
expensive restaurants, yet it is quite easy to do 
with a one-ring gas-burner, or an oil-stove. 

All you need is a pan, an egg-beater, butter, 
eggs, and a couple of bowls. 

Put the butter in the pan to melt over a low 
gas, and set the dish and plates over a saucepan 
of boiling water to get hot, as it is important 
these should be really hot. 

Have the eggs ready, but when cracking them 
separate yolks from whites. That 1s the reason of 
the two bowls. Beat up the whites to a stiff froth, 
adding a pinch of salt. Now whip up the yolks, 
and if it is going to be a sweet soufflé add half a 
teaspoonful of castor sugar for every egg and a 
couple of drops of essence of vanilla. Some 
people like to add a teaspoonful of brandy; this 
is a matter of choice. Now mix the beaten yolks 
with the whisked whites and mix well with a spoon. 

The butter in the pan will now have melted. 
Turn up the gas to heat the pan. Pour in a little 
of the mixture and if it sizzles the pan is hot 
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enough and the whole can go in. Turn down the 
gas and cook it slowly. If smoke begins to show 
at the sides gently prise up the omelet, run a 
knife all round, then take the hot dish, slide 
about a third of the omelet on to this, then fold 
over the remainder to make a sort of sandwich. 
Serve at once before it has time to go down. 
Dust a little sugar over. 
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Any girl, living alone, who has to fend for herself, 
can manage well with wholemeal bread, good 
butter, cream cheese and salad, but she need 
not confine her salads to lettuce. Endive, mustard 
and cress (which she can grow herself), water- 
cress, and its excellent cousin, landcress, chicory, 
chervil, chives, cucumber, tomatoes, beet, spring 
onions, corn salad, or lamb’s lettuce, leeks, 
potatoes, and many a vegetable beside, all may 
be used raw. Dandelion leaves and sorrel, too, 
can be gathered in the country if you go for 
rambles. 

Of late years we have grown to understand 
how raw vegetables such as carrots, cauliflower, 
and even cabbage, grated, scraped, or shredded, 
with lemon juice and olive oil shaken over, will 
make nice accompaniments to meat or fish. 
Cooked vegetables like green peas, new potatoes, 
young carrots, diced and shaken together, then 
dressed with mayonnaise, will make salad 4 la 
Russe, which is very good, too. Scraped horse- 
radish, mixed with a little cream and a dash of 
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mustard, added to some of these combinations 
of vegetables and green things, will give a pleasant 
taste. In fact, you can become quite bold with 
your experiments over salads; many things that 
appear strangers to each other will blend well 
and harmoniously. — 

It is a matter of taste whether a salad should 
be ‘‘dressed”’ with oil and vinegar, or left plain. 
If you use vinegar a dash of tarragon vinegar 
added to white wine vinegar is much nicer than 
ordinary brown malt vinegar: personally I prefer 
lemon juice, and like a little castor sugar shaken 
over my salads. That, however, is purely a matter 
of taste. So is French mustard, useful in making 
salad dressings, so is the use and abuse of onions. 
Chives are nicer than onions in a salad, and 
sometimes when an onion is advised it is worth 
substituting a shallot. 

These are dressings easy to make: 

FrencH Dressinc: To one tablespoonful of 
best wine vinegar allow three of olive oil, a good 
pinch of salt, a pinch of sugar, and a dash of 
pepper. Mix the ingredients thoroughly; and if 
you like, substitute three drops of Worcester 
sauce for the pinch of sugar. 

Another dressing is made with olive oil and 
fresh cream, allowing two tablespoonsful of 
cream to one of oil. Whip the cream till stiff, 
adding a little pepper and salt, work in half a 
oe of mustard, then add the oil, and 
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whisk it together. Add lemon juice or tarragon 
vinegar to taste. 
A Salad Cream Dressing is made thus: 


Ingredients: The yolks of two hard boiled eggs, three 
tablespoonsful best olive oil, two tablespoonsful white 
wine vinegar, one tablespoonful of cream, salt and 
pepper to taste. 

Method: Rub the yolks of eggs to a paste, add salt, 
pepper and a dash of mustard, also two drops Worces- 
ter sauce. Stir the olive oil into the eggs, add the vinegar 
drop by drop, stirring well, and when creamy and 
thick, add the cream. Take care to add this slowly. 


If made in a cool place a Mayonnaise Dressing 
will keep for weeks. Use the freshest eggs, take 
out the little germ, use yolk only, and have the 
best olive oil you can buy. To every egg-yolk 
allow one gill of oil and a dessertspoonful of 
white wine vinegar. 


Method: Break the eggs into a bowl, remove the 
whites, take out the germ from each yolk, add a pinch 
of pepper, a tiny teaspoonful of dry mustard, and mix 
together with a fork. Add a pinch of sugar and a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Add the vinegar and beat 
well till it begins to thicken, then stir in the oil drop by 
drop. 

If you like half olive oil and half cream may be used 
for this dressing which can be used with cold meat 
or fish as well as salads. 


Another variant can be made by adding to a 
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cupful of mayonnaise a quarter cupful of horse- 
radish, grated finely. Chopped chives stirred in, 
a quarter of a cupful to a cupful of mayonnaise, 
when it is not intended for keeping, makes a 
delicious change, and some people like to add 
a large tablespoonful of grated cheese. 

Now, what about Cold Slaw? a favourite 
American dish. It does not sound a very pretty 
name, but tastes better than one might suppose. 
Really it is finely shredded raw cabbage, put 
together with French dressing, which may be 
either plain or flavoured with grated onion, or 
celery salt, sometimes mixed with a boiled salad 
dressing. This is the recipe given to me by an 
American friend whose salads are delicious, and 
who boasts of knowing two hundred ways of 
mixing a salad. 

One thing, however, she insists upon, and how 
far she is right I cannot say, but she maintains 
that a salad tastes better when mixed and served 
in an old china bowl, rather than the glass-ware 
we favour in this country. Of course, such things 
matter. I remember to this day a salad I ate in 
Spain, not because of its taste only, its shreds of 
garlic which I loathed elsewhere, but that 
wnsalada was served with red and green peppers 
in an orange-hued bowl, a dish of olives, fresh 
from the brine beside it, lentil soup, trout with a 
sauce of white wine, and in a goatskin that red 
wine one gets only in Spain, (or perhaps, Greece), 
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wine with a resinous twang in it, that makes one 
remember ancient things when the world was 
very young. 

For Cold Slaw you take a nice, tight, white- 
heart cabbage, wash it well, then shred it up 
finely. A savoy will do. Put it in a china bowl. 
Now put a tablespoonful of vinegar into a clean 
saucepan, add a little salt and five or six pepper- 
corns. Bring this to the boil, simmer for a few 
minutes, then strain it, and pour the vinegar 
back into the pan. Melt a teaspoonful of butter, 
and add to this two tablespoonsful of cream and 
the yolk and white of an egg, beaten separately 
till both are light. Add these ingredients to the 
vinegar, after it has cooled down. Set the sauce- 
pan in a larger one with hot water and stir it 
until the mixture thickens, but do not let it boil. 
Season with pepper, add salt if necessary, also 
a dash of lemon juice, and stir again as it cools, 
then when cold pour this over the shredded 
cabbage. 

It sounds very elemental, but Cold Slaw is well 
worth trying! 

If you can buy beets uncooked, try cooking 
them yourself, just as they are, dirt and all, with- 
out peeling or doing anything to them, then 
whilst still warm, peel them, cut up into slices, 
shred them, instead of slicing, if you like, and then 
try this dressing poured over. You get a salad 
worth having! | 
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Raw vegetables are worth eating, carrots, and 
cauliflower mixed for instance, with a French 
dressing poured over, are very good. If you have 
a mincer put the raw carrots through this; this 
way is much easier than grating. Season with 
salt and pepper, also a little lemon juice, then 
arrange them with lettuce hearts and sprigs of 
raw cauliflower and pour French dressing over. 

Beetroot and celery go well together. Cut up a 
cooked beetroot into thin slices, place the slices 
in a salad bowl, and cover with salad dressing, 
then shave up celery and add this, sprinkle 
lightly with lemon juice, and, if you like, coat it 
with a little mayonnaise. 

Cooked cauliflower makes a nice salad, too, 
and you can mix all kinds of vegetables with this. 
It should be divided, arranged neatly in a bowl, 
masked with a mayonnaise or French dressing, 
then little heaps of cold cooked vegetables, such 
as green peas, tomatoes, green beans shredded 
finely, or hearts of lettuce arranged around, 
and if liked hard boiled eggs, quartered can be 
placed between. 

A Spanish Salad is made with raw cabbage, 
diced raw cucumber, sliced onions and eggs. It 
looks most tempting on a hot summer’s evening 
and is good with meat or fish. 


Ingredients: One and a half cupsful of raw cabbage, 
shredded finely (use a white heart cabbage if possible), 
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a cupful of raw cucumber cut into dice, half a cupful 
of sliced raw onion or shallot, two tomatoes sliced up, 
one or more hard boiled eggs, lettuce leaves and 
hearts, a little French dressing and a tablespoonful of 
chili sauce. Failing this latter any hot sauce will do. 
Mayonnaise. 

Method: Slice up the cabbage and prepare the other 
vegetables, then toss each separately in the French 
dressing, and then mix the sliced cabbage and onion 
and bind these with a little mayonnaise. Arrange a 
mound of this mixture on a dish or in a salad-bowl, 
surround it with rings of sliced tomato, then with one 
of cucumber, and garnish the edge with lettuce leaves. 
Chop up the hard boiled eggs, scatter this over, and 
set in a cold place until ready. 


Just before serving shake the French dressing 
over. 

Of course you can buy potato salad ready 
prepared, but I never think this tastes half so 
good as that you make at home, and really 
home-made potato salad is very easy to make. 
Either old or new cold potatoes can be used, or, 
if you like, you can make a potato salad whilst 
they are still hot. In fact, I have sometimes 
thought my salads have tasted better made this 
way. If you add the minced onion (or shallot, or 
chives) and the chopped parsley, whilst the 
potatoes are still warm the salad certainly sticks 
together better, and the salad tastes better. 
There is a good deal of “chanciness’”’ about a 
potato salad, one can ring all sorts of changes 
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on it, and my own family sometimes wax enthusi- 
astic over mine, and at other times it leaves them 
luke-warm. I promise you, however, if you take 
care over the mixing a home-made potato salad 
can be very good. 

Try this way. Cook old or new potatoes, then 
chop them up whilst warm into dice, or slices, 
just as you will. Put three or four shallots through 
the mincer. Chop up finely a tablespoonful of 
parsley. Chop up one hard boiled egg. Now to 
about three cupsful of diced potatoes add pepper 
and salt, toss them over, then add a tablespoonful 
minced parsley, a tablespoonful minced shallot 
(or better still, chopped chives), one chopped egg, 
and mix this altogether, then add enough French 
dressing to make all stick together. Set in a cold 
place until ready, then put in a bowl, and garnish 
with hard boiled eggs, hearts of lettuce, sliced 
cucumber, sliced tomatoes, or radishes. If you 
like, you can pour mayonnaise over, but test the 
salad before you do this, and you will probably 
decide it is good enough without anything more. 

Salad da la Russe is made by mixing together 
any kind of cold cooked vegetables, like peas, 
young carrots, diced, French beans, a few cold 
potatoes, chopped herbs, and about a teaspoonful 
of raw onion juice. These should be all mixed 
well together and seasoned with pepper and salt. 
You can get the onion juice by cutting a raw 
onion in half, and squeezing it over a lemon 
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squeezer just as you do a lemon. Toss all the 
ingredients together with a good French dressing 
and leave for an hour, then drain them. Then 
coat with a little mayonnaise. In summer such a 
salad is very good set with aspic jelly, or garnished 
with fillets of anchovy or sardines. 

Very good salads can be made, too, with cold 
cooked rice, cold vegetables and hard boiled 
eggs. The cooked rice should have a little curry 
sauce mixed with it, the vegetables tossed in 
French dressing or mayonnaise, then the rice 
and vegetables mixed, and the hard boiled eggs 
arranged around, either cut in halves, or sliced 


up. 

Cooked haricot or butter beans, lightly tossed 
in a French dressing, then masked in a tomato 
sauce and with hard boiled eggs arranged around, 
make a very good supper dish in summer. French 
beans, too, tossed in mayonnaise, are very good 
with hard boiled eggs. Most of these things may 
be met with in high-class restaurants served as 
hors d’oeuvres, but one can make a meal of them 
if one chooses, and with brown bread and butter, 
a simple supper of this kind, especially in summer, 
makes an easily prepared meal. 

What I learned to describe to myself as Ameri- 
can Salad when I first ate these in New York, I 
believe, now are known as ‘‘Waldorf”’ salads. They 
are made of raw celery, apples, onion, and nuts, 
bound together with mayonnaise dressing, then 
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served on lettuce, or with various garnishes. 
You can do all sorts of things with this type of 
mixed salad, very popular in America, and very 
good with cold meat. Even dates, prunes, or 
sliced figs may be added, if you wish, to the 
following: 


Ingredients: Two cupsful of sliced raw celery, two 
cupsful of sliced or diced raw apple, one cupful of 
walnut or other nut-meats cut up, and one small raw 
onion put through the mincer. Mayonnaise to bind. 
Lettuce or endive as a base. 

Method: Mix the ingredients, toss them in mayon- 
naise, add a dash of cayenne, or a few drops of a hot 
sauce, like Worcester, or Chilli, also salt to taste, then 
arrange on lettuce leaves in a bowl, or on a dish, and 
garnish with sliced tomatoes, cucumber, or radishes, 
or with crescents of apple and celery tips. 


I have already written of sandwiches, which 
seem to be regarded by most people as a sort of 
makeshift meal, yet they need not be. Remember 
how they were invented by Jeremy Twitcher, 
the fourth Earl of Sandwich. This notorious 
nobleman, who lived in the eighteenth century, 
was devoted to the gaming table, and would 
never leave it even to go to his meals, but one 
day, hunger getting the better of him, he called 
for a slice of bread, had a slice of beef cut from 
the joint, clapped this on top, and laid another 
slice of bread over, and so continued his play. 
For a time this kind of portable meal was known 
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as a “Jeremy Twitcher,” and later on by the 
name of the noble lord himself. But even he 
would be astonished at the variations which 
have been rung on this experiment of his. Indeed, 
sandwiches may be made so substantial, they 
easily become a meal, especially with salads. 

A nice crackly roll, newly baked, with a slice 
of pink ham between, lean and fat, with a dash 
of mustard, a lettuce salad; brown bread, well 
buttered, and thinly cut beef, rather under-done 
if possible, which you can buy on the way home 
from business if you know a good cook-shop; 
sliced sausage—liver or otherwise and potato 
salad, eaten as they have it in Germany. The 
business girl who has little time to cook, but who 
has to get her own meals can ring the changes on 
salads and sandwiches, if she likes, without 
getting bored, or without getting indigestion. 

Don’t forget, either, that hot buttered toast 
with a filling will make a very delectable savoury 
sandwich in winter, and that summer is not the 
only time when salads are appropriate. 
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COFFEE AND WAFFLES—ALSO OTHER 
THINGS 


IF you want to throw a party, but hesitate on the 
score of expense, let me remind you that really 
good coffee, served piping hot, with perhaps a 
blob of cream on top, or well-made China tea 
with delicate slices of lemon, and a few home- 
made “eats” will be appreciated far more than 
cocktails and caviare. Then, if you have an 
electric waffle iron, you can give a waffle party. 
Waffles and coffee go excellently together. 

There is now on the market an excellent 
waffle-maker, and you can buy waffle mixture. 
All you need to do then 1s to plug in to the nearest 
electric point, switch on, the wafHe-maker gets 
hot, you add water to the waffle mixture to make 
a batter, pour this in to the “‘waffler’ which 
bakes it on both sides, taking only about three 
minutes for each one. Young men like trying this 
out, and great fun is obtained at a party where 
each takes a turn as cook. 

If you do not buy your mixture, preferring to 
blend your own ingredients, here is a recipe for 
plain waffles, just as they are made in America. 
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Ingredients: One and a half cupsful of flour, two level 
teaspoonsful of baking powder, two eggs, one cupful 
of milk, half a teaspoonful of salt, and two table- 
spoonsful of melted shortening (either butter or good 
margarine). 


Method: Sift together salt and flour, also the baking 
powder. Beat up the eggs, yolks and whites separately. 
Add the yolks to the milk, also the melted shortening. 
Now make a well in the middle of the flour, pour in 
the milk, eggs and butter, stir and then beat this in. 
Then whisk up the whites of eggs and fold them in, and 
lastly beat the mixture with a spoon or an egg-whisk 
till it is full of bubbles. It can be kept in a jug until 
needed, but should always be well stirred up before 
putting into the waffle maker. 


If you like a plain sweet waffle add a table- 
spoonful of castor sugar to the above, also a 
teaspoonful of almond, vanilla or any other 
flavouring desired. Or, for a change, add a 
cupful of chopped dates, raisins, or sultanas. 
Or, add a tablespoonful of grated lemon rind 
and a few drops of lemon essence. Or, instead 
of plain flour use wholemeal, and then add a few 
sultanas. Or, fora savoury waffle, add a tablespoon- 
ful of grated stale cheese, or a tablespoonful of 
finely minced ham. A tablespoonful of finely 
minced walnuts added to the mixture makes 
another variation. 

How do you serve waffles? In America, their 
native home, they are eaten with maple syrup 
and butter. ] yet remember waffles I ate in New 
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York in one of those amazingly home-like 
restaurants run by a woman of culture, and the 
talk I had with her. The business man in America 
likes coffee and waffles, and served hot and crisp 
with good coffee they can be excellent fare. 
This Christmas “‘ himself’? presented me with an 
electric “‘Waffler”’, and using it J am reminded of 
those hurrying crowds of the Grand Central 
Terminal, those up-to-the-minute business girls, 
who, as well as their men-folk, believe in coffee 
and waffles. 

I have seen plain waffles eaten with slices of 
beechnut bacon, with sausages, and with straw- 
berries and cream; they are simply delicious with 
honey, marmalade, or jam, and if you cannot buy 
Maple Syrup this is a recipe for making a very 
good imitation. 


Ingredients: One cupful of Demerara or brown sugar, 
four cupsful of water, a pinch of salt and a few drops 
of vanilla essence. 


Method: Put the water into a clean saucepan, add 
the salt and sugar, then bring to boiling-point, stirring 
meanwhile. Let it boil for one minute, then draw 
aside, add the vanilla, and it is ready for use—hot or 
cold. 


Sandwiches usually are regarded as a stand-by 
for a party, and for these the simplest plan is to 
make savoury butters. It saves time, and there is 
less waste, also the filling is distributed more 
evenly. All you need to do is to decide what kind 
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of sandwiches you will have, buy the butter and 
bread, and the flavouring, then cream the butter, 
mix with this the meat, fish, chopped egg or salad 
and then spread the savoury butter. I always 
find when giving a party that to cream the 
different butters in several basins is the best plan 
By the way, a rather stale sandwich loaf is best 
for cutting sandwiches, and if you have no 
bread-board proper an ordinary drawing-board 
makes a very good substitute. Cover this with 
white paper first. 

At any ham and beef shop delicacies can be 
bought to blend with butter to make savoury 
fillings. Here are a few suggestions: Ham, either 
pounded, chopped, or, if you have a mincer, put 
through this, then mixed with a little mayonnaise 
and creamed butter; cold chicken, with a hard 
boiled egg, pounded up with a little mayonnaise 
and creamed butter; cold beef scraped and 
pounded then mixed with a tablespoonful of 
horseradish cream and butter. You can buy the 
horseradish in small jars. Cold lamb, minced, 
then mixed with a few capers and sour cream 
dressing is excellent for a fillmg. Lobster, prawn 
or shrimp butter can be made by pounding down 
a little of the fish chosen with butter, a dash of 
cayenne, and if you can get them, one or two 
chives chopped up, too. These delectable little 
herbs, finely chopped, make an improvement to 
most sandwich fillings. 
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Watercress, excellent on its own, can be 
blended to make a nice sandwich butter. Wash it, 
toss it in a clean towel, then chop it finely, and to 
every tablespoonful of chopped cress add two 
tablespoonsful of slightly salted butter. Cream 
the butter, add half a teaspoonful of lemon juice, 
then well work in the green mixture and add a 
dash of cayenne. For a variant you can add 
scraped or grated cheese, or cream cheese, 
minced chicken, hard boiled egg chopped and 
blended with the watercress butter, or even a 
little cooked liver which has been pounded, or 
put through the mincer. 

Many varieties of delicious sandwiches can be 
made with cream cheese, or ordinary cheese 
— or cut in thin slices. At a woman’s club in 

ondon I discovered that cream cheese worked 
in with an equal amount of butter, and then 
grated horseradish added, made a very nice 
change. Hard boiled egg, cream cheese, fresh 
butter and a little French or ordinary mustard 
worked in, gives another variant. A tablespoonful 
of horseradish cream, or a teaspoonful of Worcester 
sauce worked into savoury butters is well worth 
trying. 

Men like anchovy sandwiches, and if you use 
the paste sold in pots, allow a tablespoonful of this 
to two tablespoonsful of creamed butter, and work 
it together for sandwich fillings. If you use real 
anchovies, soak them in a little milk for an hour 
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or two before you use them, then skin and bone 
them before chopping up finely. Mix with three 
times their weight in creamed butter. To vary 
them add tomato, slices of cucumber, or shredded 
watercress. Olives, too, make an excellent change 
with anchovy filling. 

By the way, finely minced olives, a little minced 
ham, and pounded tongue will make a very 
unusual sandwich mixture, and to this you can 
add its equivalent of creamed butter. 

For those who like sweet things there are 
dozens of ways of making sandwiches. Bananas 
and raisins with a little thick cream; sliced 
bananas and chocolate; lemon curd mixed with 
finely chopped almonds; raisins and almonds 
chopped up and then mixed with lemon juice 
and honey; minced dates or figs with or without 
chopped nuts; chopped dates and butter mixed‘ 
with a little preserved ginger; there 1s now on the 
market, too, a chocolate paste for mixing with 
butter, which I find is always liked by people 
who confess to a sweet tooth. 

Caviare is expensive, but you can make a very 
good imitation, and with cocktails this, served in 
dry toast, and with pats of savoury butter in tiny 
dishes, goes well. 

Get a quarter of a pound of cod’s roe, drop this 
into a saucepan of salted, boiling water, let it cook 
for twenty minutes, then take it out, let it drain 
and get cold. Take off the skin, put it in a basin 
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and flake it up with a fork. Add a dessertspoonful 
of olive oil, a teaspoonful of vinegar and a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Next add _ sufficient 
anchovy essence to well flavour it, add a dash of 
cayenne, and a dash of black pepper. Pound this 
altogether and put in a glass-dish. 

Sardine sandwiches, too, make delicious savour- 
ies for a party. Remove bone and skin if possible, 
pound up the sardines, or flake them with a fork 
to a paste, add a teaspoonful of lemon juice, a 
dash of cayenne, and then mix with double their 
amount in creamed butter. Hard boiled eggs, 
also, go well with sardines, so does watercress 
chopped finely, so, too, does a tablespoonful of 
tomato purée, stirred in when butter and sardines 
are well mixed. 

An excellent plan when giving a bachelor 
party is to make a “Tower of Babel” with sand- 
wiches. This is like a sort of bran tub, for each 
guest has to take what comes. All varieties, sweet 
and savoury using brown bread and white, are 
piled in form ofa pyramid, and the dish garnished 
with cress, radishes, hard boiled eggs cut into 
shapes or shredded beet. 

Otherwise, if you wish to be very correct, 
label each dish, so that guests know which is 
which. Instead of written characters, a tiny label 
painted with a representation of the main ingred- 
ient, is a very amusing plan of letting people 
know what they may expect. All the same, a 
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scurrying chicken, minus most of its feathers, on 
the top of a plate of sandwiches, containing 
minced chicken creamed with butter and water- 
cress, chopped up finely, will not lead your guests 
to realise how excellent they may be. 

Minced chicken and pounded walnuts, worked 
into creamed butter, sounds odd. Believe me, it is 
delicious. 

‘Parties always mean a lot of messy washing- 
up,” confided a young friend, but coffee and 
sandwiches, or coffee and waffles, do not entail 
much washing-up, indeed, if you wish, those 
nice cardboard plates, sold for picnic meals, may 
be used. So, too, if you give a fork and finger 
party. These foods certainly are more messy, but 
look around some of the delicassen counters and 
you will get plenty of ideas. 

When I was in Canada “surprise parties” 
were common, and this is a very good way to 
throw a party if, beforehand, you let every invited 
guest know he or she is expected to bring some 
contribution to the supper. Over in the States, 
as well as in Canada, these parties are real 
surprises. Somebody suddenly decides where 
the party is to be, she rings up a neighbour, then 
others are told of the destination. The only 
person who knows nothing about it is the hostess! 

That 1s where the surprise comes in! 

Over there neighbours arrive with baskets of 
provisions, drinks, cake and candies, all sorts of 
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goodies, and the hostess, who may have been 
darning stockings beside the fire, has to “‘open 
up house,” and the fun begins. When this was 
explained to me my rather insular instinct 
warned me I would not like it, although I never 
saw the slightest sign in either country overseas 
that the surprise was not the same joy to the 
hostess as to guests. I am sure we are equally 
hospitable in this country, but somehow, I think 
it may be just as well to let one’s hostess know, 
even though guests bring the “eats” and drinks. 

There should be no fuss with such parties, but 
she will then have plenty of small plates, a good 
supply of paper napkins, also spoons, forks, 
glasses, and if she has any pet “goodies” of her 
own she can then make a supply beforehand. 
I find that plenty of coffee is appreciated at these 
parties, also various “cups,” and home-made 
lemonade, too, as well as other soft drinks. So, 
too, are plates heaped up with home-made 
Fudge. In summer, bowls of gooseberry fool 
with a blob of cream on top will prove delicious 
to your guests, especially if served with petits 
fours, indeed for a fork and finger party many 
‘fools’? can be made with fresh fruit, although most 
of us only think of gooseberries for these. 

Junket, too, served in individual bowls and 
with a blob of thick cream on top, is always 
liked. 

— of ‘fools, do you recall the swift 
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rejoinder of the hostess, who, after a guest had 
taken a second helping of strawberry fool. 
wanted to know what delicacy he was eating? 
“Um! he said, “I thought there was only 
gooseberry fool.” “‘Oh,”’ said the hostess swiftly, 
‘‘we have all sorts of ‘fools’ here!” 

Strawberries may sound extravagant made into 
a “fool,” but often in London and other places 
they can be bought from the barrows cheaply, 
and frequently one buys too many to use in- 
dividually whilst good. Made into a “‘fool’’ these 
squashy strawberries will evolve a delectable 
sweet, and when you give a summer party there 
is nothing nicer than strawberry fool. Rhubarb, 
too, as well as apples, makes an excellent change 
from gooseberry fool. 

By the way, ‘“‘fool’’ applied to these sweets, 
comes from the French fouler, to press, and simply 
means crushed or scalded fruit, with cream or 
custard added. The addition of a fresh egg, 
beaten-up, and then stirred in raw whilst the 
“‘fool’’ is hot, makes a great improvement. A nice 
old-fashioned delicacy to serve with “‘fools’”’ is 
“Burnt Cream.”’ 

To make this get a pint of new milk, set it in a 
clean saucepan with a stick of cinnamon, and the 
rind of halfa lemon very thinly peeled. Set over the 
fire and bring very slowly to the boil, then lower 
the heat, or draw the pan aside, and keep it just 
below boiling-point for five minutes. Sweeten it 
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to taste with castor sugar, take out the cinnamon 
and peel. Beat up the yolks of four eggs, stir them 
in slowly and keep on stirring until the whole is 
cool, then pour the liquid mixture into a bowl, 
add a teaspoonful of brandy or sherry if you like, 
scatter sugar on the top, and if possible brown 
the top before it goes to table. Our grandmothers 
did this with a salamander, but as a bachelor 
girl will not be likely to possess this, but may have 
a pair of curling tongues, she can heat these red 
hot and try the experiment. 

To make a “‘fool,”’ either gooseberry, strawberry, 
apple, rhubarb, raspberry or blackberry one 
needs a sieve as well as a large bowl or basin. 
The fruit must be put into a saucepan with sugar 
to sweeten according to taste, and enough water 
to save the fruit from sticking, (to a pint of fruit 
allow a gill of water and about a quarter of a 
pound of sugar). Cook the fruit to a pulp, then 
put this through the sieve, rubbing it into the big 
basin, so that skins and seeds only are left behind. 
To the purée so obtained, allow half its quantity 
in custard, well stirring this in. Or, beat up the 
yolks of two eggs and stir in as well as a little 
milk. Cream makes a much nicer “‘fool.”? When the 
mixture is cold it should be ladled out into glass 
bowls and a little whipped cream placed on top. . 

When you make Strawberry Fool, a few drops 
of cochineal added after it is made gives it a much 
more pretty colour. When you serve this “‘fool’’ 
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whip up some cream, place a blob.of this on top 
of each helping, and in the centre of the cream 
put a ripe strawberry. 

When making Raspberry Fool the juice of a 
lemon added to the purée makes a big improve- 
ment. With rhubarb a little ginger makes 1t much 
nicer; rhubarb and raspberries together make an 
excellent mixture, so do rhubarb and apples. 
A few sweet almonds, blanched and skinned, 
then cut into strips can be used to decorate any 
of these “‘fools’”’, or if liked, they can be minced 
and stirred in. A cupful of walnuts, shredded 
and added is another innovation worth trying. 
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Many American recipes are measured by 
cupsful. Remember: 


One cupful of flour equals approximately 9 4 Ib. 
One cupful of sugar equals approximately oe 4 Ib. 
One cupful of butter equals approximately ‘8 4 Ib. 
One cupful of lard equals approximately is 4 Ib. 
One cupful of cornflour equals approximately .. 5 ozs. 
One cupful of rice equals approximately os 4 Ib. 
One cupful of currants equals approximately .. 60ozs. 
One cupful of raisins equals approximately .. 602s. 


One cupful of chopped meat equals approximately =} Ib. 
One cupful of bread crumbs equals approximately 2 ozs. 


One cupful of grated suet equals approximately 6 ozs. 

One cupful of coconut equals approximately .. 3 ozs. 

One cupful of oatmeal equals approximately .. 60ozs. 
Remember: 


Four level teaspoonsful equal one level tablespoonful. 

One level tablespoonful of flour equals 4 ounce. 

One level tablespoonful of castor sugar equals 4 ounce. 

One level tablespoonful of cocoa equals 4 ounce. 

One medium-sized egg weighs approximately two ounces. 

One level tablespoonful of butter, lard, etc. weighs about 
4 ounce. 
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A USEFUL TABLET 


Four level tablespoonsful of bread crumbs weigh approxi- 
mately 4 ounce. 


If you lose your weights, remember: 


One penny and a halfpenny weigh } ounce. 
A threepenny piece and a halfpenny weigh } ounce. 
Three pennies weigh one ounce. 

With these at hand often one can get right weights 
estimated in cake-making and other things. 


In a stone of flour there are 14 lbs. 


A peck of potatoes weighs approximately 20 lbs. 
A peck of onions weighs approximately 16 Ibs. 
A peck of peas weighs approximately 8 Ibs. 
A peck of apples weighs approximately 16 lbs. 
A peck of gooseberries weighs approximately 16 Ibs. 
A peck of plums weighs approximately 18 Ibs. 


These measurements are useful when in the 
country, where commodities are sold by measure 
rather than by weight. 
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Apples 86 
and Bacon 70 
Baked 88 
Cider 87 
Apple Cake go 
Apples (Carolina) 89 
Apple Charlotte 91 
Cheese 90 
Dumpling 89 
Hedgehog 57, 90 
Pie 92 
Pudding 92 
Pudding (Dutch) 93 
Artichokes 76 
Asparagus 76 
Aubergines 77 


Bacon and Apples 70 
Bacon and Beans 15, 66 
Bacon Stuffed 66 
Banbury Apple Pie 92 
Bananas 70 
Bar-le-duc 36, 54 
Basque Pancakes 47 
Beans: 

Broad 77 

French 77 

Runner 77 


Beet 77 

Beetroot Salad 112 
Brains 59 

Breton Pancakes 48 
Broccoli 77 

Brown Betty 9g! 
Brussels Sprouts 78 
Bouquet of Herbs 75 
Burnt Cream 127 
Butter (to clarify) 74 


Cabbage 78 

Cakes (in general) 33 
Calf’s Foot 62 

Calf’s Head 20 
“Card Cakes” 32 
Carrots 78 

Carrots with Cream 56 
Caviare 123 
Cauliflower 78 
Celery 78 

Cheese 35 

Cheese (Cream) 35 
Cheese Custard 37 
Cheeselets 38 

Cheese Fritters 38 
Cheese and Onions 39 
Cheese (Rice) 14 
Cheese Straws 27 
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Cheese (Tomato) 18 
Chicken 71 

Clarified Butter 74 
Coconut Pyramids 31 
Coffee 118 

Cold Slaw 110 
‘Collop Monday” 13 
Consommé 50, 52 
Cookies 29 

“Cooking Eggs’ 34 
Corncobs 40 

Crépes flambees 47 
Cucumber 79 


Diced Kidneys 12 
Doughnuts 27 
Doughnut Drops 28 
Dumas 94 


Coddled 95 
Curried 101 
Devilled 101 
Fried 96 
Egg Pick-me-up 95 
Egg Plant 77 
Eggs: 
Poached 96 
Scotch 101 
Spanish 1o1 
Shirred 97 
Stuffed 1o1 
Scrambled 21, 97 
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“Fools” 126-7-8 
Apple Fool 128 
Blackberry Fool 128 
Gooseberry Fool 128 
Raspberry Fool 128 
Rhubarb Fool 127 
Strawberry Fool 127 

Friar’s Omelet 92 

Fried Bananas 70 

Flaunes 44 

French Pancakes 48 


German Pancakes 48 
Greek Pancakes 49 
Green Beans 56 

Green Bean Pudding 67 
“Golden Bread’ 85 


Ham and Potatoes 66 
Haricot Salad 115 

Herbs 75 

Herrings (Border style) 69 
Hollandaise Sauce 63 
Homard a l’Américaine 53 
Horseradish 107 

Hotpot 12 


Insalada 110 
Jeremy Twitcher 116 
Jam and Bacon 70 


Jane Austin 91 


Kidneys (Diced) 12 
Kidneys (Savoury) 11 
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Leeks 79 
Le Pétissier Francois 94 
Lettuce 79 


Maple Syrup 120 
Marrows 79 
Mayonnaise 109 
Melon Salad. 54 
Menus for Supper 51 
Mock Scallops 39 
Mushrooms 79 
Mushroom Sauce 61 


Nut Meats 30 


Olive Oil 73 
‘Omelets 94, 101-3 
Onions 80 
Onions and Cheese 39 
Oysters au gratin 68 
Ocufs a la créme 99 
turque 98 
aux crotitons 99 
au pain 99 
béchamel 100 
cocoties 98 
mollets 100 
en matelote 100 
sur le plat 98 


Pancakes 42, 46, 47, 48, 49 
Parsnips 81 

Peas 81 

Pommels 36 

Potatoes 82 

Potatoes (Baked) 40 


Poulet au Citron 16 
Provengale Sauce 60 
Prunes 58 

Pudding (Green Bean) 67 
Pudding (Summer) 53 


Rice: 
Cheese 14 
Gdteau 57 
Savoury 16 
Russian Steak 64 


Salads 107 

Salad 4 la Russe 114 
American 115-6 
Beetroot 112 
Cauliflower 112 
Carrot 112 
Celery 112 
Cold Vegetables 115 
Cooked Rice 115 
Haricot 115 
Melon 54 
Potato 113-4 
Spanish 110, 112 


Salad Cream 108 


Salad Dressing 108 
Sandwiches 107, 
120-1 
Savoury Fillings 121 
Sautéed Vegetables 74 
Savoury Kidneys 11 
Savoury Rice 16 
Sauces: 
béchamel 100 
hollandaise 63 


116-7, 
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Sauces: 
mornay 37 
Mushroom 61 
provengale 60 
Scones 24-5 
Scones (Irish Potato) 26 
Scotch Baps 25 
Scotch Broth 19 
Sea Kale 82 
Sheep’s Tongues 62 
Slaw (Cold) 110 
Sole normande 52 


Soup: 
Mock Turtle 20 
Simple 75 


Watercress 55 
Stewed Prunes 58 
Stuffed Bacon 67 
Summer Pudding 53 
Supper Menus 51 


“Surprise Parties” 125 
Sweetbreads 61 


Tripe and Onions 12 
Tomatoes 83 
Tomato Cheese 18 
Tongues 62 

Turnips 83 


Turtle Soup (Mock) 20 


Vegetables: 
Boiled 74 
sauté 74, 
various 72-85 


Waffles 118-9 

Wakes 44-5 
*‘Waldorf” Salad 115 
Watercress Butter 122 
Watercress Soup 55 
Welsh Rarebit 17 


